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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

a ae 
HE news of the week from China has been horrible. Reports 
from native sources received at Shanghai, and believed 
to be trustworthy, declare that all the Europeans in Pekin to 
the number of one thousand, including, unhappily, a large 
number of women and children, have been massacred. They 
held out till food and ammanition were exhausted, and then 
the British Legation, where they were besieged, was stormed and 
burned. It is also stated that the Emperor and the Dowager- 
Empress were forced to commit suicide by taking opium, 
but that in the case of the Empress the drug did 
not prove fatal. o doubt these reports are not officially 
confirmed, and it is therefore just conceivable that 
the Europeans may still be alive, but for ourselves we 
have no hope. The most that we can say is that up till Friday 
the matter was not one of absolate certainty. It is, however, 
certain that the leader of the anti-foreign party, a member of 
the Imperial house known to Europeans as Prince Tuan, is 
master in Pekin, whether as father of the heir to the throne 
or as Dictator, and has by Imperial decree ordered all China- 
men to “stamp out” the foreigners. It is also certain that 
he is obeyed by the large armies of soldiers which have been 
secretly gathered together, partially trained by German and 
Japanese drillmasters, and armed with Mauser rifles, Maxims 
of which forty were seized by Admiral Seymour in one 
arsenal—and Krupp guns. And, finally, it is certain that 
this Prince and these soldiers, by the last advices, were 
shelling and firing on the Legations, in which a few soldiers 
with little ammunition were desperately resisting China 
has, in fact, given the rein to its barbaric instincts, bas com- 
mitted an atrocity of the true Asiatic kind, and has passed 
on all Europe an insult almost without a parallel in history. 
Even the Turk in the height of his power only confined 

Ambassadors in the Seven Towers. 
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‘ Next in. importance to the destruction of the Legations, 
and, as rumoured, of all Europeans in Pekin, is the evidence 
in Admiral Seymour’s report of his march that the new 
Chinese soldiery will fight. He, or a correspondent with him, 
reports that when the train arrived at Langfang on June 14th 
“the enemy advanced within twenty yards of the locomotive 


in face of a tremendous rifle and Maxim fire.” They were 
beaten back, but on June 18th five thousand soldiers attacked 
the station again, and were only repulsed after “two hours’ 
fighting ” and a loss of fifty-eight killed and wounded. After 
this engagement it was resolved to retreat along the river, 
and from June’ 18th to Jane 22nd “ every inch of the ground 
was stubbornly disputed by the Chinese,” who were soldiers 
belonging to General Tung’s western army. The British 
Marines and the Germans carried the arsenal five miles from 
Tientsin, but the Chinese made a desperate attempt to 
recover it, fighting with determination for two hours and 
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alas five ‘eines men. It is clear from the whole account 
that the kind of paralysis which seized the Chinese troops in 
the face of the Japanese has given way to hatred of the 
foreigner and some new source of confidence, probably better 
arms. 


In view of all these facts, the assembled Admirals at Taku 
have decided that it would be foolish to march on Pekin 
without much larger forces than are at their disposal. They 
have thirteen thousand men, counting four thousand Japanese ; 
but Taku itself must be garrisoned, and they have to relieve 
Tientsin, which is besieged by a force reported to number 
ninety thousand soldiers, aided by the populace of a city 
which has become vast. Heartbreaking as their decision is, 
it is undoubtedly wise, as is also the resolve not to give the 
Japanese a separate mandate. Such a mandate would have 
involved two terrible risks. The Japanese might have been 
defeated, in which case no white man in China would ‘have 
survived, or the Japanese might have mastered the Govern- 
ment of China, in ‘which case the “ Yellow Peril” would 
have been upon us in full force. 

OE£ course those risks ought to have been run, and run with- 
out hesitation, if there was any chance of saving the Legations, 
and we do not believe that Russia or any other Power would 
have placed a prohibition on such action. Certainly we did 
not, as is shown by Mr. Brodrick’s statements. But when it 
was evident that Pekin could not be reached, as it certainly 
could not have been, even by giving Japan a separate man- 
date, it would have been madness to have endangered the 
smooth working of the combination of Powers. We note 
with great regret the attempt made to saddle Russia with the 
special responsibility of preventing the Japanese taking 
action, and so with the massacre of the Legations. If such 
accusations are to be sown broadcast on the strength of 
Shanghai or Chefoo gossip, what possibility is there of a 
loyal co-operation among the Powers in their gigantic task, 
—one as heavy as that undertaken by the only other great 
European combination known to history, the Crusades ? 


The news from South Africa this week is very meagre, 
as it always is when Lord Roberts has a large scheme on 
foot. What appears to be happening is a combined move- 
ment of several columns to surround De Wet’s commandos 
in the North-East of the Crange Colony and compel their 
surrender and dispersal. It is possible that a big surrender 
may be achieved, but we think it more likely that the Boer 
force will gradually melt away, men giving themselves up 
in twos and threes or slinking away secretly, and that 
in the end only the leaders and a few hundred men 
will lay down their arms in a hody. It is impossible 
to describe the actual operations of the columns engaged 
against De Wet, but it was announced on Friday that 
Generals Clery and Hart had joined hands at Viekfontein, 
a place on the railway between Natal and Johannesburg, and 
that trains will soon be running between Durban and 
Johannesburg. Retreat to the North is thus barred. .Mean- 
time the cordon of troops is being drawn round the Boers in 
the Lindley district. It may, of course, be some days before 
the final blow can be struck, but we shall not be surprised if 
by next week armed resistance is over in the Orange Colony, 
and (with luck) if ex-President Steyn and De Wet are captives 
in oar hands. 


The position of affairs North of Pretoria is somewhat 
obscare, but apparently Botha and the Boer forces are not able 
to take the initiative, and Lord Roberts is not anxious to deal 
witb them till thé Orange Colony Boers bave béen reduced to 
submission. Mr. Kruger remains at Waterval Onder. Friday’s 
Daily Telegraph contaias an interesting telegram describing 
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how their Grrespondent at Lourenco Marques penetrated 
to his ambulatory capital and tried to interview Mr. Kruger. 


wee 


the whole debate Mr. Balfour stigmatised Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
statement that the lives of the troops had been sacrificed to 





Though the President refused this, the correspondent saw | political exigencies as most discreditable, and charged the 


Mr. Reitz, and obtained from him a message to this effect :— 
“Tell your journal, the Daily Telegraph, and through it the 
world, that the South African Republic will fight for indepen- 
dence until five hundred burghers remain alive, and even then 


we will continue to fight. Such is our determined decision.” 


That is plucky, but we are not in the least afraid of a body 
As soon 
as they find that guerilla warfare is hopeless they will give 


of Boers dying like the Spartans at Thermopyle. 


in. As long, however, as they can still score incidental 
successes they will hold ont. 


The latest news from Ashanti is a little better. On Friday 
a Colonial Office telegram was published in which Colonel 
Willcocks stated that he hud received a letter sent by 
Governor Hodgson announcing that he, with six hundred 
native soldiers under the command of Major Morris, departed 
from Coomassie on June 23rd by way of Patiasa and Terra- 
bum. Two British officers and a hundred native soldiers 
had been left behind at Coomassie with rations up to 
July 15th. Colonel Willcocks continues :—“I will personally 
relieve Coomassie by that date under any circumstances, 
Hodgson states that he intended to go over River Ofin by 
way of Mampong to Cape Coast, but I have applied to him 
by urgent special messengers to leave behind as many men 
as possible in order to give assistance to me enter into 
Coomassie.” Reuter’s agent, telegraphing from Fumsu on 
July 5th, states that Colonel Willcocks was to leave on 
Friday and is expected to relieve Coomassie by July 12th or 
15th. Colonel Willcocks is a most capable officer, and we do 
not doubt that, if it is humanly possible, he will keep his 
word. 


General Jamont, the head of the French Army, has 
resigned owing to friction between the General Staff and 
the War Office. In the Chamber the action of the Govern- 
ment was approved ona direct vote of confidence by 307 to 
258 votes, but the position of the Government has undoubtedly 
since been strengthened by the manly and dignified state- 
ment of M. Waldeck-Rousseau in the Senate on Thursday. 
Replying to a Nationalist speaker, the Premier recounted the 
incidents which had led up to General Jamont’s resignation. 
Shortly after his appointment General André decided to 
send back to their regiments three heads of bureaux at the 
(seneral Staff. General Delanne, the head of the Staff, pro- 
tested; a conflict arose, and General André resolved to have 
the last word. In that, said M. Waldeck-Rousseau, he was 
simply acting in accordance with the Decree of 1890, which 
established the paramountcy of the Minister of War in con- 
firming appointments to the Staff. After mentioning that 
General Jamont, who was to retire in July, had been 
replaced by “a man of strict discipline,” the Premier declared 
that an attempt was being made to create in France a 
Militarist party, which would destroy the real military spirit, 
adding that it would be better to speak less of the Army and 
to have its interests more at heart. “We shall go on with 
our work,” he concluded, “and we are not of the sort that 
are intimidated or discouraged.” The Government’s declara- 
tion was approved by 164 to 81 votes, and by 155 votes to 
“) it was resolved to placard the Premier’s speech through- 
out France. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Mr. Wyndham 
made a long statement in reply to Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s 
charges of hospital mismanagement in South Africa. He 
freely admitted that our sick and wounded had under- 
gone terrible sufferings, but contended that unprecedented 
efforts had been made to mitigate the inevitable hardships of | 
war and provide against all contingencies. It was imprac- 
ticable to take with troops more than a certain number of 
waggons when a rapid advance was made, yet in spite of this 
and other drawbacks, the rate of mortality from enteric had 
not been abnormally high, but compared favourably with the 
percentage in other campaigns. Mr. Burdett-Coutts, who 
followed, while adhering to all the statements made in his 
letter to the Times, declared that nobody could consent to 
Lord Roberts’s acceptance of the responsibility for the defec- 
tive hospital arrangements, and ascribed the breakdown to 


, Opposition with the desire to extract material for a party 
‘fight from the episode. The success of the war turned on the 
| rapidity of Lord Roberts’s movements, and if there was one 
; trath more surely learnt than another in military history it 
| was the necessity of bringing war to a rapid conclusion and 
| limiting human suffering by striking rapidly and hard, even 
| though the immediate result might be momentary loss of 
| human life. 





On Thursday Mr. Balfour announced the intentions of the 
| Government in regard to the proposed Hospital Commission. 
It was proposed to appoint a Committee of three persons— 
Dr. Chureb, President of the Royal College of Physicians; 
Professor Cunningham, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in Trinity College, Dublin; and Lord Justice Romer—the 
terms of reference being “to report on the arrangements for 
the care and treatment of the sick and wounded during the 
South African Campaign.” In the course of a subsequent 
debate raised on Mr. Labouchere’s Motion to adjourn the 
House, it was urged that the composition of the Committee 
disregarded Lord Roberts’s demand for business men, and 
gave an undue preponderance to medical opinion. The appeal 
tothe Government to enlarge the Committee proving general, 
Mr. Balfour yielded to the sense of the House “ against bis 
own judgment,” and promised to consult his colleagues with 
a view to adding two more members. Personally we are 
entirely of Mr. Balfour’s opinion as to the superior efficiency 
of a small Committee. But it would never have done toallow 
lay opinion to be submerged. One doctor, one lawyer, one 
man of business would have been the ideal combination. 


On Monday Lord ‘Wemyss tried to induce the House of 
Lords to agree to a Bill enforcing the Militia Ballot. The 
proposal was, however, and as we think, rightly, opposed 
by the Government, though in fact Lord Wemyss was only 
reintroducing the Government’s own Bill of a year ago. The 
most important and interesting part of Lord Lansdowne’s 
reply was that which contained an outline of some of the 
Government’s proposals as to the Militia. After mentioning 
that there were now nearly twenty-four thousand men en- 
rolled in the Royal Reserve regiments, and that there were 
nearly six thousand men in the newly raised batteries of 
Royal Artillery, he went on to say that the Militia battalions 
were to have regimental transport, and to have proper and 
clean clothes, that the officers were to be trained, not at their 
own, but at the country’s expense, that the recruits are to 
have a longer period of training, and that changes were to be 
made in the Militia Reserve. All these things, though we 
hope they do not exhaust the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to the Militia, are, of course, to the good, but 
we cannot help being a little astonished and amused at 
the tone in which they are spoken of. One would think 
that the Government was a kind of beneficent old gen- 
tleman, and the Militia the deserving poor, when its pro- 
posals are announced in such phrases as “we have given to 
Militia battalions, for the first time, [ think, regimental 
transport to the extent of five vehicles per battalion and a 
certain number of horses.” It is not sense to talk as if this 
were a generous concession instead of a mere act of business. 
When a big farmer finds he urgently needs six more waggon- 
horses and buys them, he does not talk as if he had played the 


| part of Lord Bountiful to his carters, 


The German Emperor is, as might have been expected, 
greatly excited by the murder of his Ambassador in Pekin, 
which he is probably aware was either ordered or sanctioned 
by the men at the head of the Chinese Government. He has 
ordered two battalions of marines at once to Taku, and ina 
speech to them on Monday he declared that the crime was 
one of “unheard-of insolence and horrid crnelty ” that “calls 
for exemplary punishment and for vengeance, vengeance, 
vengeance.” The “work has now become a serious task 


| which can only be carried out by large bodies of troops from 


all the civilised States,” and “the Commander of the cruiser 
squadron [in China] has already begged me to consider the 
advisability of sending out a whole army division.” “ Your fos 
is not less valiant than yourselves, and trained by European 





the inelastic nature of the present system. In replying on 





officers has learned to use European weapons.” “TI will not 
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rest until the German flag together with the flags of the 
other Powers floats victoriously above Pekin.” In another 
speech the Emperor hinted that there had been a disposition 
to thrust Germany aside, but that he would not endure that, 
even if he had “to use the sharpest means,” as be intended 
Germany to be a world-Power, and “the ocean is indis- 
pensable for the greatness of Germany.” All this means 
that the Emperor sees his opportunity, is determined to be 
in the forefront of the struggle with China, and will probably 
demand signal compensation. His speeches will add energy 
to Europe, which does not desire to see him acting alone in 
China. 


A fresh and promising experiment has been made in aerial 
travelling. Count Zeppelin, a Bavarian, with the assistance, 
it is believed, of his own Government and the (ierman 
Emperor, has built, at an expense of more than £50,000, an 
aluminium car 450 ft. long, with benzine motors and guiding 
apparatus, the whole weighing nine tons. The structure, 
which is lifted by thirty balloons, was tried on July 2nd at 
Friedrichshafen on Lake Constance, and with five passengers 
on board travelled to Immenstadt, thirty-five miles, at a speed 
which occasionally reached twenty miles an hour. The 
machine ascended easily, descended easily, and proved easy 
to direct. There is no new principle, as we show elsewhere, 
involved in the experiment, but it really appears as if the 
structural difficulties might be overcome by care and outlay. 
Further details about the action of the air steamer in a high 
wind are much required, and it is to be noted that while the 
structure weighs nine tons, its carrying power is only two 
tons; butif the balloons caunot master the hull any more 
than sails master a ship, a long forward step has been made 
in aerial navigation. Perhaps the realisation of Tennyson's 
vision will be one of the earliest incidents of the coming 
century. 








A terrible fire broke out in the afternoon of Saturday, 
June 30th, in the dock of the North German Lloyd at 
Hoboken, opposite New York. It began in some cotton 
bales, and everything being dry with the excessive heat, 
speedily destroyed three piers belonging to the Company; 
together with three great liners, the ‘Main, ‘Saale,’ and 
‘Bremen.’ The ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ was saved with 
difficulty, her bow baving caught before she was removed. 
More than a thousand persons, including many women and 
children, are said to have been on board the ill-fated vessels, 
and more than a hundred of them were burned or drowned. 





although in spite of the complaints, often just, of the poverty 
of the clergy, the Church, with its splendid prizes and large 
number of comfortable posts, remains the easiest profession 
in which to secure alivelihood. That secularly minded men are 
not nearly so often tempted to take orders by motives of ambi- 
tion and personal advancement as they used to be, strikes us ar 
by no means unsatisfactory. The prizes in the Church are 
as numerous as, and more valuable than, those at the Bar. 





It was announced on Thursday that Lord Wemyss and 
Colonel Eustace Balfour, brother of Mr. Arthur Balfour, had 
resigned their positions of Honorary Colonel and Colonel in 
the London Scottish—one of the finest Volunteer regiments 
in the Kingdom—owing to a difference of opinion with the 
War Office. We are not going to attempt to enter into the 
merits of the dispute, which arose over the question of a 
month’s training under canvas, nor do we wish to attach too 
much importance to the incident. We do wish, however, to 
express and put on record our fervent hope that the War 
Office will not injure the Volunteers by depriving them of that 
purely voluntary character which constitutes their true 
strength. We look with no little alarm upon the tendency in 
certain quarters to try to turn the Volunteers into imitation 
Regulars. To do that is to rnin a body of men which, if 
left as they are, are capable of doing most useful work. 
Encourage marksmanship by all possible means, and make 
the Volunteers as mobile as possible, but otherwise let all the 
regulations connected with them be easy and elastic. 


Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations at the fourteenth annual banquet held 
in London on Friday, June 29th, made a stirring Unionist 
speech, and incidentally introduced a strong and generous 
defence of Lord Lansdowne’s administration of the War 
Office, praising his “magnificent reserve of patience and 
devotion to duty.’”” He did not create the organisation of 
the Army, he inherited it. One cannot help being touched 
by the loyal and plucky way in which Mr. Chamberlain 
| stood forth to defend the Secretary of State for War 
| It shows how utterly unjust are the attacks made upon Mr 
| Chamberlain as designing, unchivalrous, and self-seeking 

Such men do not defend indefensible positions in order tc 
| stand by acomrade. At the same time, we cannot but note 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s apology is quite beside the mark. It 
absolutely misses the whole point of complaint, which is 
that Lord Lansdowne, when four years ago he took over the 





The ports were jammed by the struggling fugitives, and as ; War Office, did not insist on looking his responsibilities full 


usual in a fire on board ship, discipline proved too weak to 
control human selfishness, and it may be insanity. Ghastly 
stories also are told of the inhuman greed of the boatmen, 
who refused to assist drowning men till they bad been paid, 
but though a crowd of longshoremen is sure tv include a pro- 
portion of ruffians, it must not be forgotten that New York 
reporters love to pile up the agony. The blow to the Com- 
pany, which, it may be presumed, insures itself, is so severe 
that the German Emperc~ has addressed to its chairman a 
telegram of condolence. 





in the face, and either resign or insist upon our military 


| system being put on a sound basis. That is asking for 


administrative heroism, no doubt, but unless we ask for it, 
at least in the Army and Navy, we shall end in a Sedan. 


Speaking at the distribution of prizes at King’s College on 
Tuesday evening, Professor Dicey offered the students some 
advice as to the formation of styie. He did not profess to 
instruct them how to be cloquent or witty, but rather how to 
attain the valuable art of expressing themselves in clear and 
accurate language. To this end he counselled them to 





On Wednesday in the Upper House of Convocation the 
Bishops discussed the diminution of the candidates for Holy 
Orders. ‘The Bishop of Winchester believed that the main 
cause was the financial one. Parents and relations would 
not encourage, or often even sanction, young men taking up a 
life so much exposed to the risks of poverty. The Bishop of 
Hereford thought that conscientious difficulties deterred men, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury believed that the present 
troubles and disputes in the Church acted as a deterrent. 
For our part, we believe that the explanation is much more 
simple, and one by no means discreditable. In old days men 
went very largely into the Church on purely social and 
pecuniary grounds. Now it is the exception for a man to 
take Orders unless he has, or thinks he has, a vocation. The 
Church has ceased to be looked on as a profession like Medicine 
or the Law, and naturally that has reduced the available 
recruits. There isa West of England story of a Bishop asking 
a candidate for Holy Orders, who was a younger son of a dis- 
tinguished but not very rich county family, what were the 
reasons which should induce a young man of position to be 
ordained. ‘The candidate naively answered, “ Pecuniary 


dismiss all artificial notions of style from their minds, and 
take for their models such writers as Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen—a conspicuous instance of the effort to write just 
as one would speak—or Jeremy Bentham, who defined the 
whole of a good style to lie in the choice of “the same word 
for the same thing and a different word for a different thing.” 
We note with surprise that Professor Dicey’s remarks are 
vehemently attacked in the editorial columns of the Daily 
News as irreconcilable with the essential requirements of 
literary style. But Professor Dicey, as we have seen, was not 
addressing himself to aspirants io literary distinction, but 
merely to those who wished to express themselves clearly and 
well. Surely there is such a thing as a good, as apart from 
a literary, style. We cannot ali write like Virgil, of whom it 
was happily said that he disdained to say a plain thing in a 
plain way. The disastrous results of the wholesale imitation 
of Browning, Meredith, and Stevenson are enough in them- 
selves to justify Professor Dicey’s plea for simplicity and 
directness. 
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reasons, my lord.” Those are seldom the reasons now, 





New Consols (24) were on Friday 994, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE UPHEAVAL OF CHINA. 


HE upheaval of China—for it is an upheaval, and not 
a mere riot against the foreigner—is becoming week 
by week a more formidable event. The cowardly murder 
of the German Ambassador while actually on his way 
from his own Legation to the Foreign Office of Pekin, 
probably in accordance with a summons, is now officially 
admitted, and there can hardly be a doubt that all the 
remaining Embassies have been destroyed and their 
inmates slaughtered out. They were being shelled on 
dune 25th, and their brave resistance would raise Chinese 
cruelty to fever-heat. It is twelve days since the troops 
began firing on them from the walls of the Tartar city, 
and whence were they to get food?’ Moreover, having 
killed the Ambassador of a Great Power, those who hold 
power in Pekin have no Jonger a motive for caution, 
indeed are probably disposed. to commit their followers 
with Europe beyond ail hope of compromise or pardon. 
They cannot then sell their chiefs. The effect, of course, 
is to compel the European Powers to act, if only to pre- 
serve their own self-respect, and to act in such a way as 
to reveal even to Chinamen that they have insolently 
defied irresistible force. Thev have all, it is clear, con- 
sented to the occupation of Pekin, and have all at the 
same time recognised that to occupy Pekin by a march 
from the coast is a most serious enterprise. The news- 
papers are talking nonsense about. ‘rushes,’ and 
“instant vengeance,” and “mandates to Japan,” but the 
Powers are aware that they could not now save their 
agents even if their march were unopposed, and the oppo- 
sition, if it be only a retreating battle behind earthworks, 
will be of a most formidable kind. They have to break 
through an army of at least seventv thousand men, half 
of them experienced soldiers armed with Mausers, in a 
country swarming with hostile ruffians, where a defeat of 
the invading force would place millions of men at the 
disposal of the defenders. All Manchuria is “up,” as well 
as Chi-li and Shantung. The Europeans have no general, 
insufficient munitions, and practically no transport at all, 
besides being deficient in cavalry. The Admirals have there- 
fore decided, most wisely, not to move with inadequate 
forces, and are collecting at Taku the troops, the munitions, 
and the supplies necessary for the largest European force 
which has ever invaded China. When the preparations 
are complete thirty thousand Europeans—Russian, British, 
German, and French—supported by ten thousand 
Japanese, all under some picked general, will move upon 
Pekin, and, let us hope, will in a few days scatter the 
opposing army to the winds, and reduce the Chinese 
capital to subjection without a siege. If they do not 
there will be for Europeans no living in China. At the 
same time the Powers have become aware that this is 
only the beginning of their work. They know that the 
construction of a Government for China is an almost 
hopeless task, they are bewildered with the dread lest 
there should be no Government from which to exact 
reparation, and they are hoping rather wildly to find an 
excuse for recognising some one as not too guilty to be 
treated with. They deny that they are at war, they 
listen eagerly to tales about the legal Emperor and the 
Empress-Regent, both of whom are probably dead or 
imprisoned, and even about individuals like Li Hung 
Chang, and in fact display an acute fear of anarchy in 
China. They are, iu truth, aware that they are face to 
face with an event so big that they can hardly grasp all 
the possibilities it may involve. 

Meanwhile, those who direct, and who probably insti- 
gated, the upheaval are gaining in strength and in co- 
herence. It is admitted on all hands that a member of the 
Imperial house, Prince Tuan, has placed himself at the 
head of the anti-foreign movement, is obeyed by all the 
troops, and is, on some pretext or another, exercising the 
powers of a Dictator. According to one account he is the 
agent of the Empress, according to another he has arrested 
or expelled her, and according to a third he has pro- 
claimed bis son Emperor. For ourselves we think it very 
probable that he is at this moment the legal, or as we 
should say, the constitutional, Regent of the Empire. If 
the Emperor Kwang-su, the wretched lad in whom the 
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Reformers trusted, is dead or has abdicatéed—and ny 
oue in Pekin mentions him—the son of Prince Tuan, 
the child who was regularly and formally, with the 
full consent of the Manchu nobles, declared the 
heir to the throne, is now legitimate Emperor of 
China. By a custom it is impossible for Chinamen 
to disregard he is still under his father’s authority, 
and Prince Tuan alone has the right to issue orders 
in his name. If this supposition is correct, and it 
tallies with much evidence, the head of the reactionaries, 
the deadly foe of all foreigners, is legitimate master of 
China, armed with rights which, like those of the Czar, 
are anchored at once in legality and in superstition. At all 
events, Prince Tuan is master in Pekin and Northern 
China, has issued an Imperial decree, ordering all 
“ Boxers” and soldiers to “stamp out” foreigners, and 
intends, seeing no loophole of retreat after the attack on 
the Legations, to carry on the war, if he can, to the bitter 
end. It may be that he will be crushed at once by the 
Allied Powers, it may be that he may succeed in dividing 
them, it may be that he can sustain, as the Boers are 
doing, a running fight through half the Empire; in any 
case, his ascendency makes of the “ riotous movement,” as 
the Americans call it, a coherent and most formidable 
struggle with all Europe. The first necessity of Asiatics 
is to have aman at their head who will punish disobedience 
with death, and the Chinese have him-in Prince Tuan. 


Another element of danger, moreover, has since we last 
wrote been added to those which previously existed. 
Hitherto the anti-foreign agitation has been confined to 
Northern China, but it is now spreading fast to the centre 
and South. At Shanghai and in Canton the placards 
which in China herald insurrection are appearing on every 
wall. The ruffian classes are stirring, respectable Chinese 
households are flying, and, worst sign of all, the Viceroys 
are rapidly enlisting troops. Naturally, for their provinces 
touch the coast and their. ports may be shelled, they 
promise the foreigner protection. Naturally, also, till 
matters are clearer in Pekin, they profess to be paying no 
obedieuce to the capital. And most naturally of all, they 
keep in their own hands any revenue which ought to be 
forwarded to the Imperial Treasury. But it is to be noted 
that they do not proscribe the “ Boxers” ; that they keep 
Chinese cruisers as near them as they can; and that in 
all negotiations with the foreigners they insist, “as a 
measure of precaution,” that no foreign troops shall be 
landed. As they all at heart detest foreigners, as they 
all dread Pekin, as they are all at the mercy of troops 
usually anti-foreign, above all as they are all Chinese, 
it is difficult to doubt that they are all playing 
for their own hands; that they are waiting to 
see who will be Emperor; and that, if it is virtually 
Prince Tuan, they will let the South rise on his 
behalf. That will make a terrible situation for the 
foreigner, who, indeed, will be badly placed even if they 
are sincere. For that would mean civil war in China, the 
dissolution of the Empire as an organisation, and the long 
period of anarchy which must follow before the new pro- 
vincial Kings, even if strengthened by foreign help, can 
acquire such a hold that ordinary commerce, and travelling, 
aud the teaching of missionaries are again safe pursuits. 
There has been no such explosion in the South as there 
has been in the North, but the danger of one is not ended 
because the Viceroys are saying smooth things. Very 
few of them can be trusted, and least of all Li Hung 
Chang, who, like Azimoollah Khan, the prompter of the 
massacre of Cawnpore, has visited Europe, and whose 
most important saying is that one foreigner is as bad as 
another, and all intend the partition of the Empire. 
Europe, we greatly fear, must depend on herself in this 
struggle with China without internal help, and, powerful 
as she is, the struggle with a fourth of the buman race 
may tax all her energies, 





MR. RHODES AND SOUIH AFRICA. 


N an article on the South African problem in- the 
Fortnightly for July Mr. Edward Dicey tells us that 
“the time has come to put aside the prejudices caused by 
the Raid, and to avail ourselves freely of the services of 
the British party, of which in fact, if not in name, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes still remains the leader. We have a hard 








task before us, and we need the help of all South African 
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statesmen who, whatever errors they may be deemed to 
have committed, have always been loyal in their alle- 
giance to the Mother-country.” And he therefore urges 
that.‘ the British authorities should co-operate cordially 
with the Progressive party and its leaders.” In other 
words, he virtually asks that the Home Government 
should do its best to back up Mr. Rhodes and support 
his influence in South African politics. In our opinion 
this is bad advice, and we desire to give our reasons 
for thinking that Mr. Rhodes will not be a safe 
guide in South African affairs, and that though we 
cannot, of course, do anything to prevent his fellow- 
citizens of the Empire in South Africa making him their 
leader, we ought to do nothing to influence them in his 
favour.’ Our reasons for holding this view are not 
based upon Mr. Rhodes’s action during the Raid. What- 
ever we may think of that transaction—not, remember, the 
Raid as it appeared during the early days, but as it was 
seen after the real facts became known—we are perfectly 
willing to admit that there must bea statute of limitations 
in suchthings. Ifwe thought that Mr. Rhodes, in spite 
of his folly and his muddling, if not worse, at the time 
of the Raid, were now capable of better things and wiser 
actions, we should not hesitate to say that the trans- 
actions of 1895 must be forgotten and forgiven, and 
that Mr. Rhodes must be allowed a fresh start. It is 
because we think that Mr. Rhodes has certain radical 
defects of character as a politician which render him and 
his influence a permanent danger to the Empire that we 
object to any special encouragement being given to him 
by the Home Government. If he were a much worse 
man than he is—and, remember, we in no sort or kind of 
way. regard him as a monster of iniquity, or as a man 
who in any essentials ineans badly—we should not feel 
obliged to oppose his influence provided he were without 
the defects which we find in his political character. His 
prime and fatal defect in our view, the defect which 
makes him so dangerous and ill-omened a pilot in 
political matters, is his incorrigible recklessness and 
levity of action in matters of vital importance. He 
is not- merely often unscrupulous about means—a defect 
which has belonged, we admit, to wany great leaders 
of men-——but he has no sense of proportion in regard 
to aims and methods. To gain a small and unessential 
end he will light-heartedly risk the most vital interests 
of the Empire. If he is keen at the moment on 
lighting his own cigarette he will strike a match in 
the powder magazine and “d—— the consequences.” 
But it is not fair to bring so general a charge without 
support. Let us state the facts which bear out this 
allegation. We will begin with his celebrated incursion 
into home politics by the gift of the £10,000 to the 
Parnellites. Mr. Chamberliin, speaking on the question 
of the Unionist alliance on Friday week, described how the 
two sections of the party had been brought together by a 
common danger. ‘“ How great that danger was,” he went 
on “we are only perhaps just now begivning to appre- 
ciate, when we reflect. what our situation would have been 
to-day if we had had a Parliament in Dublin, co- 
ordinate with our own, manned by the enemies of 
England.” Can any one who understands what the 
Empire is doubt that these words are absolutely true, 


and that the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin | 


would have constituted the most terrible menace to our 
Timperial position. Yet Mr. Rhodes did not scruple to 
subscribe £10,000 to the funds of the Irish Separatists in 
order that Home-rule might prevail in its worst possible 
form,—Ireland possessing an independent Parliament of 


‘her Own, and yet still holding the balance in ours. And 


more, he sent this money to Mr. Parnell, than whom Eugland 
aud the Empire had no more bitter enemy, and to whom 
at that ihoment the possession of the sivews of war was 
all-important, The defence for Mr. Rhodes is that he 
thought Home-rale was going to be carried, and that he 
wanted to.see it. carried in a form which might admit 
later on of Imperial Federation. He thought that the 
inclusion of the Irish Members at Westminster would keep 
the door open for Imperial Federation, and he bought 
that open door for £10,000. Personally, we find it 
difficult to believe that explanation. It seems to 
us that it is much more probable that Mr. Rhodes, 
who doubtless was already beginning to consider 
the possibility of founding the Chartered Company, was 
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anxious ‘‘to square” the Irish Members. We do not 
suggest for a moment, remember, that Mr. Rhodes 
had any corrupt motive in view in regard to the Charter. 
He wanted the Charter for his great Imperialist dream. 
He realised that he cou'd not get it if the Irish Members 
He also thought that the inclusion of the 
Irish Members was better Imperialism than exclusion, and 
he therefore quite light-heartedly proposed to kill two 
birds with one stone—to ‘‘square” the Irish and to improve 


| the Home-rule Bill—by laying out £10,000. But it will be 


| said all this is conjecture. 





| the Parnellites. 


Very well, then, let us take Mr. 
Rbodes’s own account of the matter, and assume that he 
really believed that Home-rule of the type under which 
Ireland was to rule us, and yet to have a Parliament of 
her own, was good Imperialism. Even then his reckless- 
ness in the use of means to obtain his ends marks him out 
as the most dangerous and unsafe of political guides. He 
must have known the kind of man Mr. Parnell was. 
He must have known. how the Nationalists gloated over 
Majuba Hill, and bow they tried as far as they could to 
help the Boers and the Mahdi. . He must have known 
the kind of things that were going on in Ireland. Yet 
because he took a certain view of a constitutional 
question, he throws a cheque for £10,000 into Mr. 
Parnell’s lap without making the slightest inquiry 
as to how it was to be spent. Mr. Gladstone and ‘his 
followers were reckless enough in all conscience in their 
handling of Howme-rule and in their dealings with the 
Nationalists, and as a punishment for that recklessness 
they have been excluded from the work of government, 
but none of them were reckless enough, as far as we 
know, to give huge sums of money to Mr. Parnell 
without asking whether they were to be spent on 
“lead” or “ bread,’ or what was to be their ultimate 
destination. We condemn Mr. Gladstone because he used 
his persuasive eloquence aud the magnetism of his great 
name aud high character toforce on the nation a plan which, 
aS we now realise, would have deeply injured the Empire. 
But how can Unionists censure such action and yet feel 
confidence in the political wisdom of a man who, on the 
most favourable view of the facts, recklessly supplied funds 
for the furtherance of the same plan, and while he had 
the Empire on his lips endowed men whose boast it was to 
be engaged in the attempt to wreck the very citadel of 
our Imperial rule ? 

Yet another example of Mr. Rhodes’s blind recklessness 
in pursuit of his aims is to be found in his encourage- 
ment of the Afrikander Bond. We know now what that 
Bond was, what were the aims of its founders, and 
what its secret springs of action. Yet Mr. Rhodes, 
because it suited him for the moment, was perfectly 
willing to encourage it by working with it, and so 
to increase its influence. He rendered it far more 
powerful than it would otherwise have been by giving it, 
as it were, a certificate of character. Thinking only of his 


} own special aims, he gave the dangerous and essentially 


wnti-Imperialist Bond aid, just as he bad given aid to 
Thus we find that Mr. Rhodes, the great 
Imperialist, has been in friendly relations and given 
valuable help—pecuniary help probably only in one case—~ 
to the most dangerous organisations that have threatened 
the British Empire in our day,—the Irish Nationalists 
and the Afrikander Bond. Of course Mr. Rhodes’s 
intentions were perfectly loyal in both cases, but the 
Kimpire if it is to remain safe aud sound bas no use for 
intentions prosecuted with such utter recklessness as to 
means. No doubt in both cases the Empire has survived 
the peril, but that does not make it any less criminally 
reckless of Mr. Rhodes to have played so wantonly with 
political dynamite. Another example of Mr. Rhodes’s 
light-hearted way of adopting any means, however 
dangerous, to gain his ends is his intervention in the 
affairs of Johannesburg. There you had a perfectly 
legitimate aud perfectly reasonable reform movement 
which must have ended either in adequate concessions 
from Mr. Kruger, or in an insurrection which would very 
properly have called for help from the Empire. Mr. 
Rhodes, by allowing Dr. Jameson to start on his absurd 
Raid when he was specially urged to keep quiet by the 
Reformers, again showed his recklessness and want of 
any sense of proportion. We shall only add one more 
instance. We believe that the fouudation of the Chartered 
Company and the management of its affairs have shown 
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the same foolirh recklessness, the same want of judgment, 
the same lack of the sense of proportion. The aim has no 
doubt been good enough—the development of the Empire— 
but the methods by which it has been pursued have been 
reckless, hasty, and ill-considered. 

For these reasons we greatly trust that Mr. Rhodes’s 
influence will not become paramount in South Africa. 
If the men who will ultimately control the new State 
in the Transvaal—z.e., the men of the old Reform move- 
ment: a movement in its essentials honourable, honest, 
bcit-fide, and unselfish—are wise, they will insist upon 
managing their own affairs, and not let themselves 
be “bossed” by Mr. Rhodes. If they allow themselves 
to be so “ bossed,” depend upon it they will be brought to 
something very like ruin and confusion. Mr. Rhodes in 
pursuit of one of his vague and grandiose schemes will 
recklessly fling their interests aside, and they may wake 
up some fine morning to find that in the supposed 
interests of the Empire they have been sacrificed to 
Germany, or possibly to a renewed alliance with the Bond 
in Cape Colony. Men who do not realise that there are 
no watertight compartments between the end and the 
means are always dangerous, and Mr. Rhodes seems to be 
one of these. He appears to hold that if your end is 
only big enough and good enough and sincerely and 
honestly enough desired, you need not trouble about 
the means, but may plunge recklessly into any and 
every form of action. In truth, the end is usually, if 
not always, only a coral island made up of minute cells, 
which are the means, and if you are careless about them 
you cannot build up a fabric that will last. You cannot, 
that is, construct a sound Empire out of alliances with 
men who hate the Empire and want to destroy it;—you 
cannot “build on afoundation of paradox,” as Lord Halifax 
two hundred years ago told the Dissenters, who thought 
that by the establishment of a Roman Catholic Monarchy 
they might obtain a larger toleration for their own special 
forms of Protestant belief. Of course, as we have said above, 
the Mother-country must leave South African loyalists 
absolutely free in their choice of a leader, but if they are 
wise men and do not want to be led into endless bogs and 
quagmires by a political will-o’-the-wisp, they will beware 
of Mr. Rhodes. 





VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 

N the current number of the Nineteenth Century an 
appeal is made for the formation of a National 
Vigilance Committee “ for considering and promoting 
administrative reform.” The occasion for the formation 
of the League is the defects in the national administration 
disclosed by the war, and its object is, in effect, the fixing 
of public attention on the need for Imperial Defence 
and “the conducting the business of the country as 
administered by all the various Departments of State 
upon ordinary business principles and methods.” With 
the principle underlying this appeal we have the greatest 
possible sympathy. We believe that it is impossible in a 
country like ours to have a sound and eflicient administra- 
tion unless there is perpetual vigilance on the part of the 
country as a whole, and an enlightened public opinion on 
all matters of national concern. We would, therefore, 
encourage all well-planned attempts to keep the Govern- 
ment of the day and the Departments of State up to the 
mark. But though we hold this view, we also hold that 
good results will only follow when the organisations 
intended to effect such purposes have strictly definite and 
specific aims. It is quite right and most useful to have 
an Army League or a Navy League, because both such 
bodies have definite things to ask for, and can take up 
and press on the Department involved specific reforms. 
A Navy League, for example, can take up a question like 
that of submarine boats or antiquated ironclads, or an 
Army League the need for increasing the number of 
batteries or the obligation of providing sufticient stores of 
ammunition. Buta General Vigilance Committee to super- 
vise the whole work of Government is far too wide. Such 
a body will either drug itself and the public with the 
auodynes of platitude, or else it will in effect become the 
Government of the country. A junta of powerful men 


sitting in Westminster and trying to carry out the aims 
of the League proposed in the Vineleenth Century would, 
if it proved successful, be an informa! Cabinet. 


But it 





would not prove successful. Its vagueness of aim and 
splendid platitudes as to the need for efficiency would not 
mend matters, and the great men composing it would be 
afraid of committing themselves lest in a few months they 
might be called to office. In our opinion, indeed, Army and 
Navy Leagues are the better for not having great party 
leaders like Lord Rosebery, who heads the. .Vineteenth 
Century League, as active members. It is impossible for 
political persons to take up the detached and critical attitude 
which is specially valuable in organisations of that kind. Let 
them address such bodies by all means, but men engaged 
in regular party politics, and anxious fo become public 
servants, are out of place on the Executive Committees 
of Army or Navy Leagues. We say this in no way 
because we object to the party system or because we 
think party leaders incapable of patriotic action, but 
merely because it produces a confusion of functions. 
Leagues intended to keep a particular Department up to 
the mark ought not to be composed of the men who 
may have themselves to be kept up to the mark next 
year. In our view the ideal organisation for, say, an 
Army League is a body of capable citizens, business 
men, and men of leisure, who have no intention of 
taking public service themselves, but who band together 
for a special purpose, who wish to educate and form 
outside opinion, and who, when it is formed, mean to 
use it to put pressure on the statesmen who carry on 
the work of Government. 

We note with pleasure that at this moment an Army 
League is in existence—a report of its first public meeting 
is to be found in Wednesday’s papers—which, we trust, may 
attract wide public support, and may then be used to press 
for certain clear and definite reforms. If we may venture to 
do so, we should like to address a few words of advice to the 
Army League as to its operations. It seems to us that the 
first thing necessary is to make the organisation strong and 
to secure a considerable number of members pledged to the 
promotion of Army reform. When that is done, a small 
-—the smaller the better—Executive Committee should be 
charged with the duty of drawing up a scheme of Army 
reorganisation, which shall be as clear and specific as pos- 
sible. This definite scheme should then be submitted to 
the League, and either adopted or rejected by them. No 
doubt a definite scheme is sure to be objected to by many 
members, who will find their favourite proposal rejected, 
or something they regard as bad accepted, but this 
{cannot be helped. It may lead to many resignations of 
members, but such resignations are better than a flabby 
compromise designed to please everybody. In all proba- 
bility, however, a great many objectors will sink their 
objections to details in order to get a definite 
scheme put forward in the name of the Army League. 
A scheme adopted, the League must at once begin 
to educate public opinion, to watch the operations of 
the War Office, and to press upon the Government the 
consideration of the various points in the Army League 
scheme. The Government wiil not, of course, adopt 
all of them, but even if only a portion are accepted 
much good may be achieved. This part of the 
work of the League will very likely seem to some minds 
as somewhat academic, but it is by no means all that it 
can do. In times vf peace especially definite concrete 
| questions will arise and be brought to a clear issue, and 
then the Army League will be able to help focus public 
opinion. We will give an instance of what we mean. 
It may be remembered that in the year 1897 the questiou 
of artillery was raised by a proposal to make an increase 
in that arm. The increase, as we and others pointed 
out at the time, was not nearly sufficient, for it did not 
make the proportion of artillery to infantry and cavalry, 
including, of course, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, 
auything like that considered necessary in Continental 
armies. If the Army League had been in existence it 
might have taken up the point and used its machinery to 
awaken public feeling on the subject. Our declaration 
that though we cannot without compulsory service have 
an unlimited number of men in the Regular Army, we can 
manufacture guns in any number we require, passed 
unheeded, but if it had been enforced by a powerful Army 
League it might have taken effect, and we should not then 
have seen the country denuded of guns in order to give 
an adequate supply to the army in the field in South 
Africa. We may be sure that plenty of such points will 
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arise in the future as in the past. Let us trust that the 
Army League will be in full vigour and able to seize on 
them and insist upon a common-sense solution. 


We feel sure that the proposal we have made—that the 
Army League, when once it has completed its machinery, 
should prepare a definite scheme for Army reorganisation— 
will be called unpractical owing to the differences of 
opinion among members, but all the same we do not 
believe that it is unpractical. In reality, there is a pretty 
general agreement as to the things to be asked for. 
These are :—(1) War Office reform of a kind which, while 
maintaining the supreme responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for War, will place below him a permanent 
military official—Chief of the Staff, or Commander-in- 
Chief—who shall be departmentally responsible for the 
whole technical side of the Army, as the Secretary of 
the Post Office is responsible to the Postmaster-General. 
(2) The increase of the attractiveness of the Regular 
Army to recruits, and the better training of officers and 
men. (3) The organisation of the Militia and Yeomanry, 
and of a true Militia and Yeomanry Reserve into an 
efficient and thoroughly equipped Field Army for Home 
Defence. (4) The organisation of the Volunteers and 
of a Volunteer Reserve into efficient, self-contained 
divisions capable of taking the field, with artillery and 
transport complete. (5) The organisation of a Volun- 
tary Home Defence Reserve, composed of all persons 
who are trained to arms, but are not at the moment 
in any of the other armed forces or Reserves of the 
nation ; the consideration for the registering of names in 
such a Home Defence Reserve being an old-age pension 
after sixty-five. We do not, of course, want to seem to 
dictate a programme to the Army League, and doubt- 
less the able brains at their disposal could vastly improve 
our skeleton scheme, but we believe if they adopted 
a clear and definite ideal of the kind we have sketched, 
and used all their efforts to educate public opinion to ask 
for such an organisation, they would do a work of vast 
importance. 

We must end as we began. While sympathising 
with the public spirit of the men who are considering 
the foundation of the League announced in the 
Nineteenth Century, we feel convinced that they are 
making their proposals much too wide and vague, and 
that they will do no good unless they take up one definite 
branch of national inefliciency and hammer on at that. 
At present the thing most needing reform is our military 
system, and on this they should concentrate their attention. 
Let them either join the existing Army League, or if they 
prefer it form a new Army League, and let those two 
hodies then amalgamate, and tackle in earnest and in 
detail the problem of how to obtain without excessive 
burden a good Regular Army for the work of Imperial 
police, and a Home Defence Army of Militia and Volun- 
teers and General Reservists so efficient and so well 
equipped that it could be trusted to preserve us from 
Continental raiders even if there were not a single 
Regular left in these islands. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

HE Treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital had a 
story to tell on Monday very different from that we 

have of late been accustomed to hear from the finance 
ministers of great charities. Permanent as land is from 
the physical point of view, it has in many cases proved 
eminently fleeting as regards profits. In respect of them it 
has done in its old age what in its youth was thought to 
be impossible,—it has run away. The recent history of 
many charitable foundations has been a melancholy 
example of this change. It has been a history of con- 
stantly declining income. But St. Bartholomew’s, instead 
of growing yearly poorer, is growing yearly richer. It has, 
it is true, sustained heavy losses on many thousand acres 
of agricultural property. It has enjoyed no immunity 
from the common fate of landlords, who find it ecually 
impossible to get a fair rent for their farms or to get a 
fair return out of them in their own hands. But only a 
portion of the lands belonging to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital is agricultural; a great part of it consists of 
houses and Jand in London. And of this part the value 
has steadily risen. Sir Sydney Waterlow tells us that 











in 1869 the net revenue of the hospital was £38,462, 
while in 1899 it was £72,154. That is a record 
of marvellous prosperity, and one which seems to 
render such a meeting as that at which the Prince 
of Wales presided on Monday altogether unnecessary. 
How can an institution which has nearly doubled its 
income in thirty years be in need of outside help? What 
can it want more than continuous wisdom to apply its vast 
resources to the best uses ? 

It would not be true, however, to say that the object of 
Monday’s meeting was to ask for money. But while 
we say this we are bound to say also that had this 
been the object, the hospital would have been able to 
make out a very good case. If its income has grown, its 
expenses have grown in more than equal proportion. 
‘There are a great many things,” the treasurer told the 
meeting, “ which require amendment. The hospital is by 
no means so perfect as we should like to see it.” Speciali- 
sation in medicine makes immense demands on hospital 
accommodation. Every separate organ, and well-nigh 
every separate method of treatment, cries out to be 
separately housed. New buildings are wanted for the 
eye, the ear, the teeth, the skin, the throat. Electricity, 
which now enters so largely into the cure of disease, has 
to be provided for. There is a demand on the part of the 
medical staff for a new pathological laboratory,a new opera- 
ting theatre, a new isolation block. The resident staff is not 
adequately housed ; the nursing staff is not housed at all. 
The successful working of an institution which combines 
the free care, in one way or another, of sixty-two thousand 
patients a year with the scientific requirements of a great 
medical school, demands constant new outlay in every 
direction. Happily, however, St. Bartholomew’s is not 
reduced to asking for money from the public. Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, indeed, asked the meeting not to forget 
that “the public of the present day are never unwilling 
to subscribe to the relief of the sick poor of this great 
Metropolis.” That is true, no doubt, as a general state- 
ment. But in order to make it true it must be taken 
with a fair amount of alloy. Any new and striking 
appeal evokes an immediate response, and for some time it 
is possible to congratulate ourselves on the unfailing flow of 
English benevolence. It is when the accounts of the year 
are made up that the alloy becomes visible. The response 
to the new appeal commonly turns out to have been made 
at the expense of other charities equally in want of money, 
but less fortunate in the novelty of their claims. If a 
deficit in the funds of a great endowed hospital has to be 
made up by public subscription, we may be pretty sure 
that there will be a corresponding deficit in the balance- 
sheets of the hospitals wholly supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

In the case of St. Bartholomew’s, we say, there is no 
question of drawing upon this source. With the consent 
of the Charity Commission, the hospital can borrow what- 
ever money is necessary for improvements, and, with a 
crowing income and excellent security to offer, it would 
borrow upon easy terms. For the moment, however, the 
question relates rather to the spending than to the 
raising of capital. The land on which St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital is built adjoins the land on which Christ’s Hospital 
is built; indeed, the ground at present belonging tothe latter 
foundation was in part bought from St. Bartholomew’s in 
the year 1819. Now St. Bartholomew’s finds that the 
only direction in which it can possibly extend its buildings 
is by buying back what it then sold; and as Christ’s 
Hospital is about to move to a new site in the country, 
the two bodies ought, one would think, to have little 
difficulty in coming to an agreement. Asa matter of fact, 
however, they find considerable difficulty. In 1893 the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital offered to treat with St. 
Bartholomew’s for the sale to it of so much of the site as 
it might wish to buy on the usual terms of arbitra- 
tion. In November last they described themselves as 
having “still but one desire,” and detined the object of 
that desire as to “arrive at a friendly solution of the 
difficulty what sum should be paid for such portion of 
the land as St. Bartholomew’s Hospital may require.” 
It is not very obvious why there should at this point have 
been any difficulty needing solution. Arbitration is a 
well-understood process, and all that needed doing was 
that St. Bartholomew’s should decide how much of the 
land it wanted to buy, and that the arbitrators should set 
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to work to determine its value. St. Bartholomew’s so far 
departed from this course as to offer a specific price for the 
part of the site they wanted instead of waiting to have the 
value ascertained. As, however, it was still open to 
Christ’s Hospital to refer this offer to arbitration, the 
precise order of the steps in the negotiations seems 
of no importance. But while negotiations were going on 


in ‘this somewhat dilatory manner the Governors of 


Christ’s Hospital had had another and a very much more 


advantageous proposal submitted to them—a proposal to 
buy the whole site—and in view of this they simply 


declined to accept the offer for the purchase of a part. 


The, position, therefore, appears to be that Christ’s 
Hospital. wishes to sell the whole site, that it has the 
opportunity of doing so at this moment, that it is willing 
to let this opportunity go if St. Bartholomew’s will 
negotiate for the whole, but that it can no longer enter- 
tain the offer for only a part. We assume that Christ’s 
Hospital is under no legal obligation to abide by the 
original engagement of 1893, since, if it were, St. 
Bartholomew’s could at once enforce it in a Court of 
Law. But an engagement may have a good deal of moral 
force, though it is not binding in law, and certainly the 
letter of December Ist, 1893, does seem to be of this 
character. At that date, subject to certain conditions, all 
of which St. Bartholomew’s is ready to fulfil, the Governors 
of Christ’s Hospital did put it on record that St. Bar- 
tholomew’s might have as much of their land as it wanted, 
aud on November 16th, 1899, they declared themselves 
anxious to carry out this bargain... We have not heard 
their side of the question, but it is conceivable that they 
hold that as Governors of a great charity they are bound 
to get as much money as they can for the charity so long 
as they are legally free todo so. If they sell a part only 
of their land the value of the remaining part will be 
lowered, and the chances of disposing of it to advantage 
will.be proportionately. lessened. Consequently, to take 
this course will, in effect, be to subsidise St. Bartbolomew’s 
Hospital from the funds of Christ’s Hospital. Have 
they, they .may be supposed to ask themselves, any 
right thus to sacrifice the interests with the defence 


a 
philanthropy. With the exceptions of Alfred - and 
Elizabeth they scarcely remember their great Sovereigns 
even William III. being no longer to them the Delivery. 
Among their great Admirals they recollect only Nelson, 
théir only Generals of the past are Marlborough and 
Wellington, and in their long list of illustrious statesnien 
only Sir Robert Peel is still a household word. Who iy 
the street really knows anything of Simon de Mont: 
fort, or the first Cromwell, or Cecil, or Danby, or Sir 
Robert Walpole, or the second Pitt, or even—this 
is, we believe, true, though it is so nearly in. 
credible—of the group of men who in the teeth of Pee] 
and Wellington carried through that greatest and 
least bloody of revolutions, the first Reform Bill? 4 
vaguely pleasant memory is all that is left of men who 
in most countries would be household words perpetually 
used to dispense with the necessity of describing new 
aspirants. If at the next Election some elector who 
admires Sir E. Grey’s policy says, “There are in him the 
materials of a Cecil,” how many citizens of Berwick will 
even comprehend the praise? As for the smaller bene 
factors of the country, the men who have founded or 
enlarged cities, or established great industries, or utilised 
new and beneficent inventions, their very names have 
passed into an oblivion only less deep than that which hay 
fallen on the great men of America before Columbus. Mr, 
Sidney Lee at the Mansion House breakfast gave as an 
instance of such men the fcunder of Sandhurst, Mr, 
Jarry, but there are a hundred stronger. Ask any 
man in the street the name of the man who made 
the canals; or the history of Hargreaves, who invented 
the spinning: jenny and so saved England from 
bankruptcy ; or of Stephenson, who began the great 
system of railways; or of Brunel, who created steam traflic 
across the ocean; or of Waghorn, who showed the true 
route to Iudia and the Far East, and so practically reduced 
the size of the world by one-third,—and be will give you 
replies: that do but conceal a nearly perfect ignorance. 
Who, not being an architect, knows the names of that 
long succession of great builders who have covered England 
with ‘palaces’ The very patients: whom his discovery 





| 


has saved from extremities of agony remember of 


of which they are charged? The obvious way out of this ; 4 a : ‘ : 
Sir James Simpson just his surname, and will not 


dilemma would be for St. Bartholomew’s to buy the whole | : 
site. But the eminent surveyor consulted thinks that | remember even that about Lord Lister. As we have 
this is too speculative a transaction to be recommended. | said before, the’ Englishman’s regardlessness of the 
But why should not Christ’s Hospital abide by its origina] | P48t sometimes disburdens him, but we canuot believe 
offer, with a further proviso that the diminution in the | #4 this torgetfulness of persons has any compensating 
value of the unsold land caused by the sale of a part | advantage. It must, to begin with, destroy one of the 
should be considered by the arbitrators in fixing the | Strongest incentives to energetic effort. The hunger for 
price St. Bartholomew’s is to pay for what it wants: fame is not the noblest of impulses, but it is one of the 


After all, one charity is as important as the other. No | 


one can seriously wish to nurse more sick if the result 


most instinctive, no man, however disinterested, being 
quite content to be ‘thrust foully in the earth to be forgot,” 


will be to educate fewer children. No doubt St. Bartholo. | 22d even Leigh Hunt, who said “Write me as one who 


mew's will bave to pay more than it expected to pay. | 
But the only alternative suggested is a private Act of 
Parliament giving St. Bartholomew’s compulsory powers | 
of buying what it wants and no more. ‘The getting of 
such an Act always costs money, and in the present. case, 
with two wealthy foundations at loggerheads, it is likely 
to cost a great deal of money. We may be thought to 
Le mere meddlers iu ollering a suggestion in a matter 
about which we are so imperfectly informed. Lut when 
the object is to prevent two great charities, each of them | 
doing ‘invaluable work, from a heated contest before a 
Parliamentary Comuittee, we are willing to run the risk. 





“LEST WE FORGET.” 

ATHER to our surprise, Mr. Morley in his speech of 
Friday week on the completion of the “ Dictionary | 

of National Biography” missed the point which, more 
than any other, makes of that great undertaking a work 
of national importance. It will by degrees and in course | 
of years correct a great national fault,—the tendency to | 
forget men who are worthy of remembrance. The English | 
live mainly in the present, and a little in the future, 
and forget the past too readily. They like to move for- 
ward uneucumbered, care nothing about legends, keep up 
no traditions, forgive their enemies in a way that to the 
rest of the world scems weak—who stops to curse 
Pailip II. or Napoleon ’—and forget their benefactors with 
# rapidity whici, but that every man thinks that be him- 
self will be au exception, would chill alike patriotism and 








” 


loved his fellow-men,” wishing to be remembered for that 
Christian aspiration. In the second place, the knowledge 
that a man in one’s own chosen line has succeeded before, 
has triumphed over difticulties, has filled up Chat Moss, 
makes the usual fate of the competent, which is waiting, 
ever waiting, for the crop that so often is blighted before 
reaping, more endurable, and acts as a deterrent against 
despair. If it is well to recollect the deeds of men—and 
if not, why study history ’—it must be well to recall what 
manner of meu they were who did them, and not from 
ignorance to fancy that they possessed powers which 
render emulation impossible or absurd. At least, we all 
say so when we put up statues, and no statue will recall 
am eminent individual as this Dictionary of Biography 
will recall them all. It is more than a great monument to 
the eminent, for it is also what a monument can seldom 
be,—a record of their deeds: To have designed and com- 
pleted such a work is creditable to all connected with it, 
to the editors of the Dictionary, Mr. Leslie Stephen at 
first, and then Mr. Sidney Lee, and to the capitalist who 
found the great sum required —£150,000—with little hope 
of repayment, except perhaps in this,—that he has 
established a perfect claim to be remembered in the next 
edition. 


To give a general opinion as to the merit of the record 
thus prepared is, we think, impossible. It is for such a 
work singularly full, probably when the supplement is 
issued will be found to be almost without a flaw in the 
way of completeness. The biographies, too, so far as we 
have been able to test them, are accurate, with much 
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Simeon 
white light in them, and with a remarkable sense of th 
proportion between one life and another. The editors 
hate, perhaps, been over merciful in their distribution of 
censure, and have sometimes avoided that “ general 
estimate” for which the common reader hungers with 
needless scrupulosity. But as a whole the work, 
which involved an infinity’ of labour, much judg- 
ment, and some shrewd insight into character, 
bas been marvellously well done, so that the great 
book will probably never be superseded, and will 
possibly for centuries give the first impress to the judg- 
ment of the inquirer into the history and doings of all 
English notables. It is a great thing to have completed 
it within the lifetime of its designer, and we can but hope 
that he will never feel as if he had wasted his substance 
upon a noble whim We think he will not. The appre- 
ciation of his great book will grow as it is more con- 
sulted, and both in England and America it will be felt 
that he has done much to rescue the marked men of our 
common race from the oblivion in which, owing to the 
pational fault above described, they would otherwise have 
been submerged. Millionaires are apt to be mindless, 
but Mr. George Smith’s generous expenditure has lifted the 
tombstones from thirty thousand graves, many of them 
those of forgotten people, and we see once more, to our 
great instruction, if not to our pleasure, the actual 
features of the dead. The general effect is variety, such 
as exists in the leaves of a tree, but now and again the 
sculptor has used his chisel so as to produce the effect 
that the form to which he gives new life concealed no 
common man. 





THE ZEPPELIN AERIAL MACHINE 

HE interest taken by human beings in their own efforts 

. to fly, or rather to travel through the air, is untiring 
and incurable by experience. Ever since the irst kite was 
flown, probably on the plains of Chaldxa, the attempt has 
been constantly renewed, and has always failed; but the 
steadiness of failure has hardly discouraged, much less ex- 
tinguished, hope. What the inventors propose to gain by 
success they rarely or never state, but they go on inventing 
all the same, and the world reads about their inventions with 
insatiable appetite and a certain sense of disappointment 
when, as usually happens, the last Icarus comes to grief. 
Nobody particularly pities him, but most men are sorry for 
his ill suecess. The truth is the imagination is touched by an 
effort which seems intended to lift man out of the apparently 








fixed conditions of his being, and men are set dreaming as | 
they would be if they discovered in themselves previously un- | 


revealed powers. If they could fly they would seem to them- 
selves men and something more, the idea at the bottom of the 
fancy that angels must have wings. That is a rather feeble 
fancy, Homer and the Hindoo poets having ages ago suggested 
the nobler one that the speed of gods results from their 
own volition; but as no one can paint a thought, the wings 
have enshrined themselves in art, and so live on. We do not 
wonder, therefore.that every newspaper in Europe has recorded 
Count Zeppelin’s experiments on the Lake of Constance, 
and shall not wonder if he is declared to have “ begun an 
epoch,” to have “realised a dream,” and to have “affected 
the future destiny of humanity.” The facts, however, as yet 
hardly justify such big words. Supposing the record of the 
recent experiments to be fairly accurate, they seem to show 
that Count Zeppelin, a Bavarian noble of a mechanical tur 

has made no new discovery, but has by dint of large expenri- 
ture so utilised the known lifting power of balloons that by 





ssetl o 


using thirty of them at once he is able to raise a vi 
aluminium big enoveh and strong enough to all 
drive it by steel machinery 
The machine beine very big ane 


with the exploding force of benzin 
as driving power. 
and independent of th 
number, only lift, he can 
more than 400 ft. lone, just as the steersman of a sailit 
vessel enides the ship with all its sails and top hamper 
They ave the drivers, but they drive as the rudder directs. 
No new. force whatever has been developed, and no new 
application of forces, only such a multiplication of old and 
known appliances that the car is no longer at the merey of 
the-balloon, but can make the balloon go its way. That leing 
stated, let us see how far, if the accounts of the experiments 
are true. the mechanicians have now got. 


> balloons, which, though thirty in 


euide the whole structure, which is 


a 


Clearly there is no reason as yet for the alarm which 
has often been excited by the accounts of similar par- 
tially successful experiments. There is, to begin with, no 
grand secret in the matter, nothing which an evil-minded 
capitalist or ambitious Government could use while right- 
minded capitalists or Governments remained ignorant how to 
manufacture the new weapon. Any one with the means and 
the control of skilled mechanics could build a similar aerial 
ship just a3 he could build a gunboat, and the richer the 
State the more of such machines it could keep at its disposal. 
They will be very costly to build, they will take time in build- 
ing, and they can hardly, when Governments are once awake 
to their existence, be built in perfect secrecy. Certainly none 
could build them without official observation, a final check 
upon Anarchists, Who, moreover, never possess much capital. 
The machines cannot carry large bodies’of men or large 
quantities of munitions, and we may, we think, lay aside the 
idea of their use for a sudden and great invasion as imprac- 
ticable. They would not be more useful fora raid than heavily 
armed cruisers are. Jf the recently passed rules against 
dropping dynamite from balloons were disregarded they 
might effect a certuin amount of destruction, but not of the 
kind which Governments seek for because it will help on 
conquest. For similar reasons the chance of the Zeppelin 
machine greatly furthering the relief or storm of beleaguered 
places may be put out of the mind. It could help in 
one way, as we shall directly point out, but not in the way 
of carrying reinforcements or food for a population, or of 
carrying away a beleaguered garrison. Sir Redvers Buller, 
for example, could not have cleared Ladysmith by the use of 
such machines, or even have removed the sick. As for con- 
tests in the air, the “ grappling of aerial navies in the blue,” 
that would, even if the dream were realised, make little differ. 
ence, all Governments equally possessing the machines, and 
the chances with cruisers in the air being the same as the 
chances with cruisers in the water. Armed aerial machines 
seem no doubt to demand braver crews than armed sea-going 
machines, but there are a great many people in the world 
whom balloons do not frighten, and the difference between 
death by drowning and death by a fall from a great height ‘is 
not very perceptible. Escalading a castle seems to the 
imaginative or the timid an awful operation, but soldiers 
picked at random have done marvels in that way, and, 
curiously enough, have not impressed the imaginations of 
mankind as much as charging cavalry or the steady plod, 
plod of infantry under a heavy fire has often done. One 
would think it would be otherwise, but somehow people do not 
fully realise what fighting on the upper rungs of a fifty-foot 
ladder unfastened really means. Soldiers have not shrunk from 
it in history, and neither would they shrink from fighting in 
the air, 


What, then, do we seriously think will be the use of the 
new machine if it succeeds? It will, we think, have one main 
result, a great increase of the power of observation both in 
peace and war. The balloons can be so made as to remain 
many days in air, and very wild lands, even the regions round 
the Poles, or the sources of the Niger and the Yangtse, may 
therefore be accurately surveyed. The ice difficulty, the forest 
difficulty, and the difficulty presented by broken or moun- 
tainous country will all alike be gradually overcome. We do 
not know that the happiness of mankind is greatly inereased 
by such knowledge any more than it has been by the tele- 
eraph, but still it is a sort of duty to explore this li 
of ours, and the Zeppelin machine or an improvement on 
will help us to perform the duty. And it will 


ttle planet 


tainiv olt 
Ce umiVy aiter 


one : > ° 1 1] St Keeney _ 
one condition of warfare, as it will enable a besiezer to see the 
interior of a besieged city, and all the shiftine nees of ¢ 
great pitched battle over, say, twenty square miles. The 


balloon is a help to generals even now, but its 


present i 
e or drifts 


use is limited, because it is either a eaptis 

about at the merey of the wind. The Zeppelin ma hine 
will be an observatory, heliographing accounts of every 
movement every five minutes. The effect of that will 
' doubtless be to inevease greatly the brain-power of any good 


tactician in command, for he will be able to see the early 
movements of his enemy and thie vet position of his own 
widely scattered troops. No doubt the advantage will be 
given to both sides, but it will he more uceful to the one 


and more decided commandant. The 


which has the abler 
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influence) of mind on war, that is, will he decidedly increased. 
which, if war is for the future to be mainly a struggle with 
the half-civilised and the barbarian, must be beneficial. One 
would like, if we are to besiege Pekin, to be able to see into 
every street. Even in Europe it is the keener brain which 


will be the more assisted, and—though the remark is almost | 


too broad—it is for the better in the long run that successful 
soldiers should be men of mind. Science is quite as often 


malignant as benevolent. but we see no particular reason for | 


regretting Count Zeppelin’s new application of old dis- 
coveries. 








BYZANTINISM. 
N R. FREDERIC HARRISON'S very interesting Rede 
LV. Lecture on 3yzantine History in the Early Middle 
Ages” affords another instance of the reaction against 
Gibbon’s view of the tedious nature and comparative un- 
importance of the history of the New Rome. ‘lo the more 
modern historian, such as Dr. Hodgkin and My. Finlay, 


writing without Gibbon’s prejudices and with a mass of | 


knowledge which has been brought to light since Gibbon’s 
day. the history of the great capital of the Eastern Empire is 
one of the most important chapters of universal history. It 
is important because of the long 
splendid city, because of its value as a bulwark of social order, 


because it was the depository of all the learning of the | 
antique world during centuries when the Old Rome on the | 


Tiber was little better than a heap of ruins given over to 
shepherds and goatherds. and, above all. because it preserved 
the continuity of civilisation and the arts. Let us quote 
Mr. Harrison, who puts the case for the New Rome 
with his happy and vigorous eloquence :—* In the eighth, 
niuth, and tenth centuries we may trace a_ civilisa- 
tion around the 
und the seeds of disease within it, was in one sense far 


3osphorus which, with all its evils 


older than any other in Europe. in another sense was far 
more modern; which preserved things of priceless value to 
the human race; which finally disproved the fallacy thai 
there had ever been any prolonged break in human evolu- 
tion: which was the mother and the model of secular 
Churches and mighty kingdoms in Eastern Europe, Churches 
and kingdoms which are still not willing to allow any 
superiority to the West, either in the region of State 
organisation or of spiritual faith.” This is well said, and 
we doubt not that it represents the real view to which 
historical research has «arrived. We do not doubt the 
immense services rendered by Byzantium to the world. nor 
are we about to take the other side. What we want to show 


continuous record of the | 


ee 
| 2 custodian of the many treasures which men desire. Such a 
| civilisation was that of Byzantium. It had in it little that 
was original, nothing that was bright, fresh, youthful ; all was 
hoar with antiquity; all was musty, and corrupt, and mag. 
nificent; the blood of thousands of years of old Greek lita 
met there, the combined streams of Roman and Eastern 
tendencies, the whole forming a certain luscious, thick, rich 
mixture which demanded for itself that gorgeous material 
embodiment, that splendour as of a grand sunset, which 
expressed itself in what was, and always must be, one of the 
central cities of the world. 


Byzantinism, then. appears to need as its basis a series of 
deep layers of civilisation, crust upon crust. each of that over. 
ripeness which so easily becomes rottenness; each recalling 
old moralities, old traditions of life, buried crimes, ancient 
wealth, antique treasures of art and literature. It feeds on 
the past, it preserves the past, it fascinates by its rich, 
corrupt splendour, but it rarely or never initiates a new 
principle of life. What. then, are its products, what are the 
most obvious ¢rowths of this all too-luxuriant soil ? 


| 


A fatal stillness seems to seize the Empire which is under 
the sway of Byzantinism, not the stillness of confidence ani 
strength, but of decay. The Government cannot brook, 

we will not say opposition, but criticism. The Eastern 
| Emperor, like his Turkish successor, could ‘bear no 
The rival must be mutilated, and 
cast Ito a dungeon so deep that his faintest moan shall 
never be heard. The terrible state of suspicion into which the 
mind of the ruler is thrown is illustrated by Justinian’s treat. 


brother near his throne.” 


} 


ment of his great general, Belisarius,—a treatment so extra 
ordinary that we cannot understand it till we can nestle, as it 
were, in the inmost mind of the Emperor. The persecution 
of Chrysostom hy the Empress is, in some respects, a parallel 





ease. No one can speak above his breath; a great fear falls 
on the people. There was no lack of ability in the New Rome, 
and yet there was no possible political life there, because all 
intellectual spontaneity had died ont. The power of the 
Rastern Patriarchate and its defiance of Roman pretensions 
to supremacy might have made of the See of Constantinople 
a great centre of spiritual force had the life of the community 
heen free. But as it was, religion degenerated into the most 
contemptible travesty of spiritual ideas that the world has 
ever known. At a most critical period, both in religion and 
polities, the chief subject of a great discussion in which the 
Emperor took part was whether certain heretical Bishops 
were, or were not, being tortured in hell. The degenerate 
Greek mind found in some of the leading Christian doctrines 


such material for endless refinement that, with crime and sin 





is that Byzantinism is not so much a description of the condi- 
tion of a particular city or Empire, as a word expressive of the 
state into which many civilisations have ultimately evolved, 
and to note one or two of its leading characteristics. 


A proud, rich, highly centralised Empire in which the ruling 
classes are content to live on the labour of others without 


making any practical return inevitably tends to Byzantinism. 
Gregorovius has pointed out that by the time of Hadrian the 
Old Rome itself had developed marked Byzantine traits in its 
political life. Free spontaneity, never very pronounced in the | 
Roman character, was dead, save where Christianity had 
effected a breach in the outworn paganism. All power was 
centred in one man, to him all bowed in a spirit of Oriental | 


servility: The soldiers and the people united in supporting ! 
him; the former had raised him to the Imperial power, the 
latter received from him free grain and public banquets. 
He was the head of the system of public worship, and at 
his death was numbered with the gods. Founded -on mili- 
tary power, the Empire of Julius Caesar was dragged 
down fatally into the most complete tyranny, until, in 
the later stages of the Empire, the spirit of Asiatic 
despotism had overflowed into Europe. Now this spirit 
of the East, when not informed by religion, tends to a rich 
and corrupt soil in which the most luxuriant growth of 
certain tendencies and institutions known to mankind is | 
possible. Hardy plants mature best in a temperate climate 

and in a comparatively light soil; but Nature’s most gorgeous 

products flourish amid tropical decay. A decadent civilisation, 

bringing to the birth monstrous growths, also provides rich 

and splendid objects, is fertile in overripe products, is a great 
storehouse of antiquit ies, an heir of all the wealth of the past, 





all round, the ecclesiastics could do nothing but spin words 
to a degree that would have amazed those Sophists whom 
Socrates held a thousand years before to have aided in the 
intellectual corruption of Athens. In no community was 
the discussion of doctrine ever keener than in the New 
Rome, and in no community was ever spiritual life more 
completely dead. 


Moreover, Byzantinism leads inevitably to fierce and 


| unbalanced reactions. As the undoubted Byzantinism of 


the Russian Chureh has led to the fanatical character of 
the many Russian sects, so did the Byzantinism of the New 
Rome lead notably to two singular phases of religious 
fanaticism: the Iconoclastic movement and the ultra-ascetic 
tendencies of the Eastern monks. Myr. Harrison attributes 
immense importance to Iconoclasm, which he regards as “i 
bold and enthusiastic effort of Asiatic Christians to free 
the European Christians of the common Empire from the 
fetishism, idol-worship, and monkery in which their life was 
being stifled.” Yes, it was that, but the energy and fanatical 
zeal put forth is evidence of the dangerous result of 
the prevailing Byzantine spirit. So with monasticism also. 
The Western orders of monks were in their origin beneficent 
forces making for social order and fellowship, making for 
industry and the arts among mankind. The Eastern monks, 
reared in the fatal atmosphere of Byzantinism, made for 
isolation, idleness, and an inhuman asceticism. Every ree 
action partakes of the vices of the system against which it is 
a protest, and is the inevitable outcome of that system. We 
need not forget the very real debt which the world owes to 
that great and magnificent city on the Bosphorus, the meetings 
place of Europe and Asia, when we say that its organised life, 
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centred in a splendid despot surrounded by an Orientalised 
Court, so stifled the human spirit, that all generous aspiration 


died out, all public spirit decayed, and “sweet religion became | 
x rhapsody of words.” Such seem to be the most striking | 


fruits which spring from the heavy, richly cultivated soil of 
Byzantinism. 





THE CHARACTERISTIC FAUNA OF CHINA. 

HERE is uw general impression about Chinese animals, as 
about the Chinese people, that they are quaint, in- 
effectual, and of uno particular use except to Chinamen. 
Whether the Chinese pug-dogs, their hollow-backed pigs, or 
dwarfed trees, or the absence of almost any good hooks on 
sport in the Forbidden Empire, have given rise to this idea, it 
is a very mistaken one. In Northern Asia the species 
increase not only in numbers but in size the further East the 
region; and in Northern China their mumbers are vreatest 
and their size most remarkable. Take, for instance, the deer. 
The big red stag of the Caueasus is surpassed by those of 
Eastern Siberia; and in the Altai and the Thian Shan 
Mountains it has become either a giant red-deer, or, as is now 
helieved, its place is taken by an Asiatic wapiti, which if not 
quite so large as the monsters of the Rocky Mountains, has 
the largest antlers of any existing deer. Besides these, roebuck 
are common, as well as several species of smaller deer, among 
them one resembling the Japanese stag now introduced into 
our parks, Swinhoe’s deer in Formosa, hornless water-deer, 
and in the hunting park of the Emperor at Pekin a deer 
whose native home is not certainly known, and which was dis- 


covered by Pére David when taking u peep into the forbidden | 
precinct over the park wall. The largest tigers in the world | 


ave found in Manchuria, and wild boars, leopards, tiger-cats, 
while lynxes, with brown bears in the North, and black bears 
in the South, make up a large fauna of sufficient distinction 
for a Chinese censor to be proud of. In the Tartar camel the 
Empire owns the best beast of burden in the world; it produces 
the best of all ponies; and though the yellow Chinese cow is 
small, it is good and prolific, a very even cross, as it would 
seem, between the humped cattle of India and the bos taurus 
of Europe. 'The distinguished Chinese naturalist who described 
the indigenous animals in the Ta/waifoo Gazetteer notes that 
Formosan bears have such thick bristles that arrows cannot 


pierce their bodies, that they climb trees and sit on | 


the top cross-legged, that their bellies contain much suet, 
and that their paws, as delicacies, are “among the eight 
pearls.” The venison, on the other hand, he considers 


“not fit to pick up with chopsticks.” But that is probably 


because the Chinese everywhere kill the stags when they are | 


out of season, in order to secure the half-grown horns to make 
a youth-restoring patent medicine. Badgers, civets, and 
most small fur-bearing animals abound in the mountains, and 
otters on the rivers; the latter are sometimes trained to fish, 
or rather to hunt fish into nets. 

If it were asked what is the most distinctive class in the 


Chinese fauna, we should name the pheasants. Pheasants 


ave native to the whole of Northern Asia, from the Caneasus | 


to the Pacific; but nowhere are there so many varieties, and 
nowhere does their decoration show such brilliant hues, or 


such rich fertility of natural design. There must be elements | 


in the soil or environment of China, in both North and South, 
which promote brilliance of colour, and something very like 
the ultimate expression of beauty of which hues and contrasts 
alow. Itis not warmth of climate only, for some of these 
brilliant birds live in the temperate and cold parts of the 
country. Reeve’s pheasant, for instance, with its five-foot 
tail, and plumage of scales of gold, lives in the cold moun- 
tains of the North. But in the birds of China colour is at 
its purest and brightest, and in the manufactures and fabrics 
of the country these pure and brilliant colours are equally 
present. There is no such blue, or scarlet, or crimson, or 
yellow, or peach-colour in art as in the silks and porcelains 
of China, and to no large birds has Nature been equally 
lavish of masses of brilliant colour, and its arrangement, as 
to the Chinese pheasant. The * Flower Pheasant” which we 
have named after Lord Amherst has in its plumage light blue, 
green tipped with crimson, white edged with dark green, 
metallic emerald tipped with velvet black, saffron yellow, 
scarlet and white. The only thing in the world at all like 
these pheasants is a box of salmon-flies. But both this bird. 





| and the golden pheasant scarcely less, seem, like the salmon- 
| fly, to have been “dressed” in a selection of the most 
exquisite and resplendent plumes taken from the backs of 
ull the other birds in the world. This is the descrip- 
| tion of the place in which the flower pheasants are found. 
| sent by Pére Carreau, a French missionary :-—*It alway 
inhabits very rocky places. When the streams are frozen and 
| the mountains covered with snow the Flower Pheasants are 
obliged to descend to the streams for water. The mountains 
| are covered with brambles, briars, and thorns, and also with 
grassy lawns. There the pheasant is seen in abundance. It 
| is an error to think that, like other pheasants, it is found in 
| forests. I have never found it there, and as in the neighbour- 
hood of 'l'a-lin-pin it only exists where there are no forests. I 
doubt much whether wooded country is to its taste. The 
more rocky and desolate the mountains, the more likely you 


are to find the Flower Pheasants, in companies of from twenty 
to thirty.” 
pheasant is found, which is so ready to become domesticated 


In the northern mountains a quaint variety of the 


that it is matter for surprise that it has not been made part 
of our permanent poultry supply. If so, it would be an 
addition to our farmyard, because it is a true game bird, and 
has the game flavour. It is the Eared Pheasant, and is found 
in the hills north of Pekin. Its colour is sober, mainly dark 
brown, but on either side of the tail it has a beautiful plume 
of white, like an ostrich feather. My. Tegetmeier, who is 
no advocate for promiscuous acclimatisation, says of this 
| bird :—* It possesses the rare instinct for domestication. I 
have seen specimens in the Welsh hills as tame as barndoor 
fowls. In the closely confined pens in our Zoological Gardens 
their increase has not been very rapid, but they have prove: 
| themselves as hardy and prolific as common turkeys would 
j| have been if placed in a like position.” 


Very early in the world’s history the nations of the Wesi 
recognised that China produced certain things which were 
unmatched and unknown elsewhere, but naturally the living 
treasures of the country did not find their way elsewhere as 


soon xs the silks and the tea. How eager those merchants 


who found the sea-passage to China were to bring over these 


fine birds is shown by the very early date at which they were 
| taken on board ship. Vasco da Gama only found the way to 
India round the Cape in LHY7. Sixteen years later the 
Portuguese had acclimatised the ring-necked pheasant, the 
Far Eastern form of our common pheasant, in the island of 
| St. Helena, where probably Mr. Cronje will have the pleasure 
of dining off descendants of the birds then * planted,” for 
they throve greatly. It was to feed another set of rebels 
and maleontents that the pheasants were sent there. 
Fernandez Lopes, who deserted from the army of Albu- 
querque at Goa, was exiled and banished with a number 
| of negroes to St. Helena, and supplied with “ roots, seeds. 
poultry, and pheasants.” When the Elizabethan explorer 
| Cavendish visited the island in 1588 he found these ring- 
| necked pheasants in great abundance there. In 1875 they were 
still very numerous, and not in any way altered in plumage 
| from the indigenous stock of North China. Recently the 


same bird has almost replaced our common pheasant. 
America has also imported it, a form of Chinese immigration 
which is highly popular. A list of nine States was recently 
viven in which the Chinese pheasants are thriving and in- 
creasing, often with State aid and protection. In Oregon it 


is said that the golden pheasant is also established in a wild 
condition. 

For numbers, and perhaps for variety, no waterfowl 
equal those of China. The air is simply black with 
; them over the rivers and marshes near the coast at flight 
| time. Ornament, even in these ornamental birds, is carried 
|to the extreme in some of the Chinese varieties. The 
Mandarin teal is the gayest as well as the most fanci- 
fully plumed of all ducks. Nor are the fish of the 
Flowery Land in any way behind the birds in gorgeous and 
striking colour. The Chinese are perfectly aware of the 
artistic rarity and value of all these creatures. They use 
them and the ideas they suggest to the best advantage, and 
that is why Chinese gardens are far the most beautiful in the 
world, They are landscape gardeners by birth and tradition. 
Consequently their pleasure-grounds are broken by lakes, 
pools, clumps of trees, and wildernesses of just the right size 
‘and setting. But to these they give colour, first by borrowing 
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hints from the plumage of the birds, and covering their garden 
houses with crimson, blue, scarlet,and gold; and, secondly, by 
filling tneir fountains with, brilliant-coloured fish and cover- 
ing their pools with beautiful-water birds. Goldfish were 
originally brought from China, and until quite recent times 
were called ‘-China fish.” Buta far more beautiful creature 
is the paradise fish, which is kept as a garden and domestic 
decoration. Its body is striped with scarlet and gold, and 
its fins are like long waving flags of-the same brilliant hues. 
They have recently been imported into this country, but need 


water of a higher temperature than can he found outside an- 


aquarium, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE FARMER RESERVIST IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Being a constant reader of your most interesting 
paper here in my distant home, and being, naturally, intensely 
anxious that the Reservist ‘settler, if he becomes a reality, 
should be a success and not a fiasco, I venture to trouble you 
with my views on the subject in case you should think them 
of any value. What South Africa bas always needed is a 
settled rural population, of English extraction, to combine 
and work in harmony with the Dutch. So far the two peoples 
have never lived together in their daily occupations, and each 
has kept to his own particular part of the country. In 
Natal, save on the edge of the Republics, the population 
is all English. In the Transvaal, Johannesburg is English 
and the remainder of the country all Dutch. In Cape 
Colony, the Western Province and the Karoo is 
practically all Dutch, and the Eastern Province largely 
English. Thus, away from each other, each living in 
the prejudiced circle of his own race, and knowing of the 
other only by biassed hearsay, the English and Dutch learn 
nothing from each other. The Englishman is by far a better 
business man than the Dutchman,—has more industry (the 
Dutchman is apt to slack off when things begin to run 
smoothly), a keener eye for the latest labour-saving inven- 
tions, and is a man who could develop, and would like to 
develop, an export trade. If only he would believe that the 
Dutchman could give him many and many a wrinkle in the 
elements of Dutch farming! At the first glance it is natural 
that the Dutchman’s farming should be underrated. His 
land is, to our eyes, dirty ; he relies too much on irrigation and 
too little on cultivation; he has no rotation of crops and does 
little manuring. It can be said with certainty that a man who 
has English theory and is broad-minded enough to acquire some 
of the working rules of the Dutchman, is a far superior farmer 
to the man who sticks hard and fast to one or the other 
system, and of the very few forming this class are those who 
alone have made farming pay in this country. No unpreju- 
diced practical man can watch without admiration a Dutchman 
making a water furrow, for instance, by eye alone, unaided by 
levels, for hundreds of yards with perfect accuracy, for he 
can tell you, without theodolites, where water will flow by 
gravity and where it will not. As a loader of waggons and a 
driver of them he is probably without a rival, and his knowledge 
of veldt lore, even in a newly opened up country, makes hima 
first-class stock-breeder. Now these are just the instances in 
which the English farmer has hitherto failed, especially in 
the details of irrigation ,without the help of machinery. In 
superior cultivation (though here, too, he has much to learn) 
and in marketing the Englishman is decidedly better than the 
Dutchman, and yet neither takes a hint from the other. At 
the present time much is being talked about Reservists 
settling in South Africa after the war. Let us hope, for the 
good of the country, that many of them will become farmers 
and thus help to amalgamate the race, as they can never do 
in towns, where they are useful to their party in oufroting 
the Dutch; in the country they might wean the Dutch to 
vote with them. Now appears to be the time for organising, 
as far as possible, some scheme for inculcating on the as yet 
nuaprejudiced mind of the Reservist farmer the many “ dodges” 
ef the Boer, especially his manner of irrigating and cheap 
dam-making. Tater on. mix with his English knowledge so 
much of the Dutchman's skill. as he thinks good. The ques- 
tion of making the country safe after the war ‘is also being 


mooted. A way of doing this, and at the same time helping 
the Resérvist to learn the principles of “South African ~ 
farming, is here earnestly suggested. Why. not, on the 
cessation of hostilities, pass would-be settlers (whose families 
are still in England) into the mounted police which wil] 
have to he formed to patrol the country ? © During this time 
they, as police troopers, will be constantly riding over the 
farms, learning to understand the Dutchman and hig 
language, and beginning to grasp (which will be strange to 
them) the duty of the white man in his dealings with the 
natives. Also, during such time the Resérvist will convince 
himself (before being committed) whether the life of a South 
African farmer will suit him. On completion of. bis time in 
the police, say after a year in that force, let a ‘grateful 
country lend the Reservist farmer a military waggon and 
team, which he would hold at the disposal of the country 
in case of urgent need, during which ‘time he—the — 
farmer—would likewise remain attached to a Colonial 
Reserve, liable to mobilisation in times of danger. Such 
a man would start with a fairer likelihood of success 
than seven-cighths of the Englishmen who come out here to 
farm. For the sake of the Empire and for his own sake, may 
he be so started. God grant that he may also be an instru: 
ment of great good to the country. Let him be assured that 
he will have the goodwill of all the English, and so long as 
he carelessly wounds no susceptibilities he will meet with 
fellowship from the Dutch also, when once he settles down 
and shows that he loves the country which they love, and 
battles with the difficulties with which they have to battle. 
So far the average Englishman has lived in the towns and 
abused the country and the dwellers in the country; what 
wonder, then, that the Dutchman has been prompted to adopt 
as his party ery “ Ons Land” and “ Africa for the Afrikander” ? 
Let the Reservist change all this —I am, Sir, &c., 

Martin JuLian Hait. 


(Our correspondent’s letter is full of good sense, and we 
trust will be carefully noted by those to whom will he 
entrusted the work of planting the soldier-settlers on the soil. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


Laingsburg, Cape Colony. 





MISS MARY KINGSLEY: ANOTHER PERSONAL 
TRAIT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—I had the inestimable privilege of becoming an acquaint- 
ance—and friend—of Miss Kingsley shortly before she’ sailed 
for the Cape. Some time in February, I think, she gave a 
lecture at the Imperial Institute, which I attended. 1 called 
upon her next day by permission, when she remarked: “ I 
dive say you noticed that I was jumping about like a cat on 
hot bricks last night?” I had not noticed it. It turned out 
that something had gone wrong with the heating apparatus 
under the platform, with the result that she had been stand- 
ing for an hour and a quarter on a surface so hot that the 
soles of both her boots were burnt through,—a disaster which 
she humorously deplored. She had walked home to St. 
Mary Abbott's Terrace with her feet in that condition. No 
one in the audience had observed anything unusual in her 
manner! Why she had not shifted her position or called 
attention to the state of the apparatus is of course beside the 
point—her reading-desk may have heen a fixture at that 
place—or she may not have wished to cause any fuss. I can- 
not refrain from relating here a little incident which came 
under my notice on the same occasion, although. I ‘am 
strongly averse to seeing in print anecdotes which bring in 
living persons. Amongst the audience was a great states- 
man «and administrator, still happily with. us,“ though 
lone since rude donatus. Not knowing that he was present, 
she had ceeasion to refer in terms of glowing eulogy 
to his noble work in a great province of the Far East. At 
the conclusion of the lecture this gentleman sent up his card, 
and advanced to speak to Miss Kingsley. “ Hullo!” she 
said, ‘I thought you were dead.” ‘No,’ he replied, “ but.I 
thought I was forgotten.”—I am, Sir, &c., =ther 
RatpH B. Benson. 
Risingholme, Bushey, Herts. 
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THE ABERRATION-PERIOD OF MIDDLE LIFE. 
"+ [fo THE Eprror of THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—1 have read very carefully the evidence given at the 
Slough inquest, and. I have noted your remarks thereupon 
(Spectator, June 30th), and I hope you will kindly allow me to 
stute an entirely personal, but I believe correct physical, view 
in reference to the “aberration” of the poor engine-driver 
In my humble opinion no man fifty-nine years of age ought 
to be allowed to drive an express train, and for the reason (in 
my view, I commit no one else to it, nor do I wish to state it 
gs a well-known medical fact, because I think it is far too 
often ignored) that men, like women, pass through a period 
of climacteric—men later than women by about ten years—at 
aid during which time the equal exercise of full and complete 
powers of observation is often in temporary abeyance. A 
great London physician (I do not like to give his name, 
but he was master to many of us in the “sixties”) during 
the interval of age between fifty-five and sixty-two years 
found himself completely unable to depend (as he said) * not 
on his observation, but on his application of it.’ He remem- 
bered he had noted a particular physical sign, for instance, 
ina chest he was examining, but he failed to remember its 
due weight when he came to give his opinion on the case, and 
when reminded of it said, “O yes, of course,’ and then 
amended his judgment by its light. Now, the temporary 
ignoring of an observation may be entirely harmless in a 
physician with other observers near to correct him; in a 
Judge with the whole Cowt keen for immediate or eventual 
appeal; in the case even of a Commander-in-Chief, subject 
possibly to a whispered protest within the bounds of discipline, 
—but to an engine-driver that second of clouded intelligence 
may he supreme and irrecoverable; that interval of * blank” 
can never possibly be atoned for. And my opinion is that 
after the age of fifty-seven years (I name this precise age after 
considerable observation, but even fifty-five years might be 
safer) express-train driving should cease. I do not think 
that the influence of the male climacteric is quite suf- 
ficiently realised in the production of what we call ‘“aberra- 
tion.” The condition is not so much “deviation from the 
right way ” as a sort of blank, not as to recording an impres- 
sion, but as'to applying it. “I did not realise it,” is surely a 
frequent expression of middle life-—I am, Sir, &c., 
GeorGE H. R. Darss, M.D. 
Shanklin, Tsle of Wight. 





THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—May we be allowed to draw attention in the columns of 
the Spectator to the Memorial to the late G. W. Steevens 
which it is proposed to institute in connection with the City 
of London School? Many friends of the School have felt and 
expressed the desire that the career of Mr. Steevens should be 
suitably commemorated in the place where he was educated. 
A committee has accordingly been formed, and arrangements 
have been made to present to the School a replica of the well- 
known portrait by the Hon. John Collier. It is also intended, 
if sufficient contributions are received, to found an annual 
prize. We have done our best to communicate with the old 
pupils of the School; but naturally there are great numbers 
whose addresses are unknown to us, and we believe that many 
of them would be glad of the opportunity to make contribu- 
tions, We therefore venture to ask for the hospitality of your 
columns in order that by this means they may be made aware 
of what is proposed. We feel, of course, that our project is 
one for which support should be invited chiefly from old pupils 
of the School. But we have reason to think that some friends 
and admirers of Mr. Steevens, though not connected with 
the School, would be desirous of taking part in the Memorial. 
Help from such sources would be gladly welcomed. It would 
be convenient if all contributions were sent direct to the 
treasurer.— We are, Sir, &e., 

B. L. ApranAms, 34 Lansdowne Crescent, W. 

(Treasurer of che Steevens Memorial Fund). 
G. H. Sroxer, Fairfield, Lessar Avenue, 
Clapham Common (Hon. Sec.) 
E, Weaver Apams, Slough, Bucks. (Hon. Sec.) 











“ GUNGA DIN.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The writer of the article on “ Asiatic Courage” in the 
Spectator of June 30th speaks of the “ Gunga Din” of Mr. ’ 
Kipling as “a nearly impossible name.” Will you permit me 
to point out that the word “ Din” has, as the writer seems to 
imagine, no connection with the Arabie “din,” “the true: 
faith,” familiar inthe Mahommedan war-cry, “ Deen! Deen!” ’ 
The affix in the name “Gunga Din” is pure Hindi, derived 
from the Sanskrit “ dina,” in the sense of “ poor,” “ indigent.” 
Thus the full name of the famous Bhishti means “Slave of 
Mother Ganges,” the child having, perhaps, been born in 
answer to a bow addressed to the river goddess, who is, like 


WILLIAM CROOEE. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 





COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir.—The story of Count Mouravieff's overtures to the 
Powers in regard to the South African War was, I believe, 
first narrated by me in the Fortnightly Review. At any rate 
I was instrumental in giving it a very wide publicity. As 
Canon MacColl has now denounced it as a canard, may I be 
permitted to say that my affirmation of its substantial 
truth was based on information quite as good as his démenti 
When I say the information could not have been better, I do 
not use the words in any light or conventional sense. Two 
European Governments regarded it as trustworthy, and, so 
far as my recent information goes, they have seen no reason 
to alter their opinion. Canon MacColl says (Spectator, 
June 30th) that well-informed Russians deny the story. 
Of that I am also aware. But all tentative diplomatic 
démarches leave a door open for denial, otherwise they would 
not be tentative. The test of their real character is the way 
in which they are understood, and no one to whom Count 
Mouravieft's observations were reported had any doubt as to 
their intention. When Canon MacColl further tells us that 
no Russian diplomatist makes tentative overtures on im- 
portant questions without previously obtaining the sanction of 
the Czar, Iam afraid he shows that he has not followed the 
recent course of international politics. If he will glance at 
the Blue-book on the Anglo-Russian Railway Agreement of 
last year he will find that that arrangement originated in a suy- 
gestion made by a distinguished Russian diplomatist entirely 
on his own responsibility (C9,329, p. 12). I can confirm thai 
statement by first-hand knowledge of the negotiations. A 
more remarkable illustration of the initiative permitted to 
Russian Ministers was the military demonstration towards 
Herat organised by General Vannovsky a few months ago. 
I have been informed upon excellent Russian authority that 
General Vannovsky acted on his own responsibility, and that 
when he was asked for an explanation by the Czar he pleaded 
his zeal for the interests of the Empire as he understood 
them, and this excuse sufficed. The explanation may be true or 
untrue, but in that case it only illustrates the dubious value 
of all unofficial attempts—however well-informed—to explain 
away disagreeable overt acts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DIPLoMATICUs. 





THE NEW BATTLE OF DORKING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
S1r,— Would you allow me to assure your reviewer (Spectator, 
June 30th) that I am perfectly well acquainted “ with the 
story of the Crimea,’ and all the official Reports relating 
thereto? Further, that I know very well “ how much shipping 
would be required to transport one hundred and twenty 
thousand men across the Channel,’—a point on which the 
Crimean papers shed no light whatever. The latter deal only 
with the transportation of a force for long distances—the 
passage of the Channel is only a very short one—and for, say, 
six hours troops can put up with the same accommodation as 
Bank-holiday trippers. If your reviewer will consult “ Lec- 


tures on Staff Duties” (I have not the book at hand to give 
him the page), he will see that it is officially. known in 
England that sufficient transport for the purpose is always 
present day for day in the French Channel ports for 
the numbers organised as I have indicated 


The point 
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involved is a very simple one. War depends on what 
the French think they can do, not on our estimate 
of their abilities, and they, looking on the question 
merely as the passage of a river, not of an ocean, are firmly 
convinced that they could throw the force I have mentioned 
across the water in less time than we could get up steam in 
the boilers of our big ships. Whether they succeed or not is 
immaterial, for the attempt once initiated, a prolonged war, 
which cannot last less than eighteen months, inust ensue, the 
chief sufferings of which will fall on our women and children. 
I have spent the better part of twenty-five years on the 
careful and detailed study of this problem, and would suggest 
that the little pamphlet deserves considerably closer attention 
than the Spectator has seen fit to accord to it.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
THE AUTHOR or “THE New Batt_e or DoRKING.” 


THE ARMY LEAGUE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—You will have seen from the reports in the daily papers 
that the Army League. in which you have taken such a kindly 
Interest, was formally (and, I think, very successfully) in- 
uugurated on Tuesday at the United Service Institution. 
Many of your readers are, IT know, interested in the move- 
ment, and I should like to be allowed to state in your paper 
the result of the meeting. There was some slight disagree- 
ment as to the order in which the resolutions should be put to 
the meeting, but on the following points there was, so far as I 
could judge, complete unanimity of opinion :— 
(1) That our existing military organisation is dangerously 
deficient. 
That no Government will deal adequately with the subject 
unless forced to do so by the pressure of public opinion, 
That the public generally is ignorant of the real state of 
affairs. 
That when it understands the military position of the 
country the public will express its opinion in a way that 
cannot be ignored by Government. That it will, in fact, 
issue that “ mandate ” which we are told the Government 
desires to receive before taking action. 


That itis therefore necessary to lose no time in enlightening 


the public as to the facts,—and 
That this is to be the principal business of the “ Army 
League.” 

—T am, Sir, &., 


19 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. ARTHUR OLAY. 





POETRY. 


THE DREAMER. 
AH! let me leave the dust and glare 
Of urban streets for hidden rills ; 
Let me catch summer's robe, and share 
The lonely comfort of the hills. 


Or in some dim and distant vale 
Where late spring flowers linger yet, 

And some impassioned nightingale 
Sings above banks of violet, 


At the rapt hour when evening loves 
T'o kiss the forehead of the world, 
When hushed are all the drowsy doves, 

And every rovine wing is furled, 


Grant me to lie and muse away 
The memory of our modern life; 
Let me forget the age of clay 
In all its weariness and strife. 


Or on the bank where sighing reeds 
Are sung to slumber by the stream 
Leave me, remote from jostling creeds, 

Conflicting cultures, in a dream 


Of bright Arcadia yet unbanned, 
And that dead epoch of old Greece 

When mighty heroes Argo manned, 
All ainorous of the Golden Fleece. 


So shall I climb the stair of Jove 
And drink of the Olympian wine, 
Or hear Demeter sigh for love 
Of her enravished Proserpine, 


Within the sunburnt walls of Troy 

The maids are fair, the men are strong; 
I see the glittering troops deploy,— 

The bands of mighty warriors throng 


Towards the city gate: I see 
The lovely. languid Spartan Queen, 
And, near her, pale Andromache, 
One white hand lifted up to screen 


Her anxious eyes from noon-tide glare, 
Searching for Hector’s haughty crest, 
And Cressid, with her rippling hair, 
Of all frail things the loveliest. 


The Gates of Hell unclose to me, 

And Cerberus hangs his triple head, 
Before me pass in panoply 

The splendid legions of the dead, 


am the Lord of all the past, 

The tyrant of the land of dreams ; 
Yea—in this world the least and last— 

[ am the God of that which seems. 


So let me flee this noisy age; 
Blot out my name from memory's seroll; 


Leave me my dreamer’s heritage, 
The secret kingdom of the soul. 


St. Joun Lvcag, 





BOOKS 
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THE GALLIC WAR* 

li may be said at once that Mr. Holmes’s Conquest of Gaul 
| is a masterpiece of sound scholarship and historical apprecia- 
| tion. Noman ought to write Cxsar’s name without enthusiasm, 
| and Mr. Holmes strikes the proper note when he says that 
his hero was “the vreatest man of action who has ever lived.” 
But enthusiastn without knowledge is mere empty sound, and 
| Mr. Holmes has a vast knowledge wherewith to support his 
| admiration and his history. His understanding of military 
affairs is such as few civilians possess; he has approached the 
ethnology of the Gauls in a spirit at once learned and 
sceptical; he freely admits the clap-trap for which ethnology 
has so long been an excuse, and then proves that it is possible 
to write of fair hair and long skulls, of Ligurians and brachy- 
cephalic Celts, without sentiment or exaggeration. The result 
is that he has produced a work to whose authority many 
generations of scholars will willingly bow. 





In the year 59 B.C. Cesar was appointed Consul. Though 
he had already distinguished himself in Spain, none but bim- 
self was conscious of his genius, and he had arrived at the age 
of forty-three without exhibiting to the world the splendid 
| abilities of his hand and head. Hitherto his vast energies had 
| expressed themselves in the vices and extravagance of his age, 
but no vice, no extravagance, had impaired his force or en- 
feebled his invention. And henceforth impulse was sub. 
servient to action. There was a policy to enforce, a government 





| to administer, and Cxwsar proved the grandeur of his character 
by listening to no other voice but the voice of ambition. 
Nor was the inactivity of his early years a disadvantage ; 
had not spent all the wealth of his nature in precocious 
experiments; he only began to act when he was the perfect 
| master of limitless resources, and from the moment when he 
and infrequent 


1 


ne 


| set foot in Gaul failure was but a passing 
| incident in his career, 

How, then, did he appear when he first assumed the come 
mand in Gaul? ‘In person he was tall and slight,” to quote 
Mr. Holmes, “ but well-knit...... His broad dome-like 
skull; his calm and penetrating eyes; his aquiline nose; his 
massive yet finely moulded jaw, expressed like no human 
countenance, a rich and harmonious nature,—intellect, passion. 
will moving in accord.” Now, this harmonious nature was 
bent earnestly upon the problems of warfare and statesman- 
ship, nor was there much in the past that Cesar could turn to 
his own profit. Other campaigns there had been of surpassing 
difficulty ; other commanders had accomplished tasks which 








Casar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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might well seem superhuman. Hannibal had already trans- 
ported his troops from Africa, and had crossed the Alps. But 
in his campaigns against the Gauls Cesar had not only to 
win his experience, but to reconstruct, in a sense, the art of 
war. However, experience was already stored in his untrained 


| 
| 
| 


brain, and he was as fine a general when he first con- | 


fronted the Helvetii as when he returned to Rome from a 
pacified Gaul. Nor has warfare ever been the same since it 
was transmuted by the brain of Cxrsar, and the great cam- 
paigns of our modern world have for the most part been mere 
adaptations of the Roman Consul’s rapid marches and 
sedulous care for his troops. For apart from the genius 
which threw an army from end to end of a difficult country, 
Cesar realised that before all things his troops must he fed 
and disciplined. ‘“ He knew that a well-organised coimmis- 
suviat is the foundation of success in war,” again we quote Mr. 
Holmes. ‘For a few days’ raid the legionaries could carry 
iheir food upon their backs, but whenever his operatious were 
likely to be protracted he stored his grain in magazines and 
provided for its transport and protection.” He knew both how 
to govern and how to fascinate his soldiers, so that they would 
strain every nerve to win his praise, all the more because they 
saw that he was more eareful of their lives than of hi 


as ever fought forfreedom. However, the standards of Casar’s 
time are not ours, and Cesar had a good cause for his 
severity, nor did the Gauls cherish the smallest bitterness. 
“He won the chiefs,” says Mr. Holmes, “by the charm of 
his address; and when he quitted Gaul, and threw down the 
gauntlet on a wider arena to a mightier foe, they sent their 
bravest warriors to fight under his flac.” 

Not only did he fight his own battles; he became his own 
historian, and his Commentaries remain a perfect model of 
military narrative. He compelled words to his masterful 
purpose us only 
His pen, 
might strike out a truth or a situation at a blow. 
is his style, so nicely balanced are his periods, that he makes 
plainness itself an adornment. Simplex munditiis! Yetthe sim- 
plicity is never cold, nor could the most ingenious artifice 
Mr. Holmes has 
eloquently and successfully pleaded for Cwsar’s credibility, and 


The 


a few men of action have compelled 


them. like Napoleon’s, was a sword which 


So concise 


improve the quiet and artful artlessness. 


no less remarkable than his truth is his judgment of men. 


character of the Gauls which he sketched more than two 
4] ° > 1 

ihousand years ago Yemains true ot modern France, and 
}no mun could escape either his knowledge or his een- 


OW], 


Moreover, he was never in doubt; he struck as rapidly as he 


moved, and he seems to have known the country as well as 
though he had traversed it for years. 
in the divination of the unknown, and this supreme power of 
divination rarely, if ever, failed the great Julius, 


But genius is expressed 


To choose the finest of Cisiar’ 
fine is invidious and profitless. We which to 
admire the most,—the rapid march against the Helvetii, 
the sea-fight against the Veneti, the relief of Cicero, the 
blockade of Alesia. Wasa general hard-pressed, the advent of 
Cesar meant salvation. for under all circumstances he moved 
and acted with a suddenness which put the enemy to the rudest 
test. More than that, the legionaries would undertake at 
Cesar’s command such tasks as no other general would have 
imposed upon them, for it was his talent to inspire instant 


know not 


confidence in his men,.—: talent shared in a less degree by 
Marlborough and Napoleon. But the truth that strikes us 
most forcibly in re-reading these campaigns of Cwsar is the 
changelessness of war. The engines which Cwsar used, the 
towers and terraces which he constructed. are doubtless as 
antiquated as the stones which he hurled down upon his 
assailants. But the arms were virtually the same. The 
artillery, the infantry, the cavalry, played the same part then 
as they play to-day, and it is impossible to read the Gallic War 
without thinking of the problem which has during the last six 
months confronted Lord Roberts. The scale is diiferent, and if 
the difficulties of our transport were unknown to Cwsar, Cesar 
But the parallel is curiously close. 





was facing the heavier odds. 
Cxrsar also engaged an enemy which had been accumulating 
stores for many a year; his enemy, too, moved more easily and 
rapidly than he, with the care of the commissariat before his | 
eyes, dared to move. His cavalry, too, was often unable to 
pursue after the fatigue of a forced march, and from beginning 
toend he knew the danger of being surrounded by treachevou 
allies. Again, the battle of Aduataca was a veritable Colenso. | 
so mercilessly did it shatter the prestige of Cesar. And | 


initiated a } 


severe as he was in the conduct of the war, he 
policy afterwards which will presently be ours in South Af 
“He had no wish to oppress the Gauls,” says Mr. 
to hurt their national pride ; on the contrary. he desired that 
they should learn to feel themselves really citizens of Ri 


So by the encouragement of that proper ambition the Roman | 


Tohmes ~ OF 


yme,”” | 


Empire was built up, and Cxsar proved himself as brilliant a | 
atesman as he was «in intrepid soldier. 

We have said that Cmwsar was severe, and according to the 
usages of modern warfare, he must even be pronounced cruel. 
After the sea-fight with the Veneti, he put to death all the 
Senators, and sold whomever he caught into slavery. It is not 
eurprising that the massacre of the Usipetes and Tencteri 
threw Cato and his friends into a fury. Again, the final act of 
severity against the Gauls no doubt brought peace upon the 
land and achieved the supremacy of Roman civilisation; but 
it is many centuries since 2 conqueror has dared to ensure peace 





by maiming his prisoners,—especially after the prisoners had 


fought with the courage and skill which the Gauls displayed | 
under Vercingetorix, as splendid a patriot and as brave a 


| most 


| write sincerely of himself will never lack 


exploits where all were | 


“The most sincere historian that ever wrote his own 


ure, 
history.” says the Due @Amniale; and Montaigne more wisely 
puts no limit: “The most concise, the most eloquent, the 


sincere historian that ever was.’ Such is his judy- 
ment, which we cordially endorse, recoeni ine that he who cuu 
incerity in writing 


of others. 





THE LIFE OF SEWARD.* 
hut one adverse criticism we have to make on these 
and that is a to make on 
American political biographies —Mr. Bancroft has given us 
hundred 


THERE i 


volumes, criticism: one is apt 


too much. Here are over eleven pages, often 
amounting to a history of the time rather than the biography 
of an individual. In his effort to be complete and accurate 
Mr. Bancroft has been too prolix, thus slackening our interest 
in a striking career. 
one-third with profit. 
nothing but praise for Mr. Bancroft’s ( ndeavour to convey it 
true impression of Seward’s personality and work. The 
writer is absolutely impartial, and while sympathetic, as a 
biographer should be, he never shrinks from just criticism or 
Seward is painted 
with his warts, in his habit as he lived. His weaknesses and 
imperfections are all set forth, though with a loving hand. 
On the whole, the portrait is a pleasing one. It has long been 
admitted that Seward was a man of great power, but it 
wis not felt that he was a very attractive man, and there 
was an impression that whatever were his good qualities they 
were sunk in the politician. This impression is likely to be 
removed, or at least to be greatly modified, by a perusal of 
these volumes. We are introduced here to a many-sided and 
very attractive character—an American, yet with cosmopolitan 
instincts; a man of the world, yet one also who stood by the 
in days when it was considered 
Seward was a man of insight, 


The work might have been cut down by 
Apart from this undue length, we have 


a truthful statement of the exact facts. 


higher morality in polities 
politically unsafe to do so. 
having that power of prevision which is of infinitely greater 
value than mere intellectual ability. He had the alertness oi 
the American of an earlier generation who iu youth was 
thrown on his own resources. His industry was remarkable. 
He was the tenderest of Unlike so 
many of his class, he delighted in Nature, his happiest hours 
While not a pro- 
found, he was a good scholar in the old-fashioned sense 
He read Tacitus and Cicero in middle life in the midst of 
public cares ; he read historical works and Dante's Divina Com- 
media inlong railway journeys. He had a capacity for awaken- 
ing friendship, and he was loyal to his friends. Throughout 
his life he was h and poor alike, and politieal 
strife never eaused him to lose sight ot the humanities of life. 


husbands and fathers. 


being passed in his gardens and meadows. 


courteous to ric 
With these undoubted qualities how was it that Seward 
w clever politician first and fore- 
inof great character afterwards ? 


gave an impression of being 


most, and a statesinan and m 


How is it that the American people chose Lincoln at a great 
crisis rather than Seward. who seemed to have the first claim ? 
The Life of William H By Frederic Bancroft, 2 vols. Londor 
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Ir. Bancroft admits that there was a certain incompleteness 
about Seward.—that he sought to impress, to gain victory, 
rather than to be quite clear in intellectual stutement or 
to be whole-hearted in moral aim: Thus, says Mr. Bancroft, 
Seward. though a good lawyer, failed to be a great one, 
because his forensic efforts “lack the close reasoning that 
make a perfect chain. They excite the reader's admiration 
und persuade him that they support the better side, yet they 
often miss that highest effect of satisfying him that there is no 
other side.” Tt musi be said here, however, that a fine plead- 
ing which Seward made for a poor black idiot who had com- 
mitted murder was described by Gladstone to Sumner as 
the most powerful defence he had ever read in his life. 
As regards Seward’s lack of absolute moral aim, while it is 
true, as we have said, that he enitivated the higher morality 
in polities, yet, for the sake of party, he snpnorted both Tyler 
and Taylor after he-had ta! 





ken his stand as an Anti-Slavery 
man, aud tried hard to persuade the people that the Anti- 
Slavery cause was safe in their hands. thongh hoth were 
stout defenders of the ‘] institution.” Seward stood 
on that dim horderland between the pure politician on one 
side and the moral reformer on the other, and he found it 
hard, as it before him, to maintain the 
great virtue of public consistency. 

It must be said for Seward that he was the earliest of 
American statesmen of high rank who took up a distinctly 
This is high praise, but it is his by 

and Clay were engaged in futile 


1e “peculiar 


so many have found 


Anti-Slavery position. 

right. While Webster 
compromises, while all the Southemers were hostile to any 
whisper of the question, while the mediocre politicians of 
the North like Fillmore, Cass, and Pierce were willing to 
act as jackals for the South, Seward took issue fairly and 
squarely, though he was supposed to be ruining all his chances 
thereby. One of the greatest debates which ever took place in 
the Senate was that on Clay's Compromise resolutions which 
occurred in 1850, soon after Seward’s first election to that body. 
The Senate wasthen fullof great men,—Calhoun, Clay, Webster, 
Jefferson Davis, Chase (afterwards Chief Justice), Hamlin 
(Vice-President under and Calhoun’s 
speech was read for him, as the aged South Carolina states. 
Clay spoke with such 


Lineoln), others. 


man was slowly dying at the time. 
eloquence that he was surrounded by admiring crowds, who 
insisted on embracing him. Webster with his craggy brows 
was lordly as ever. It fell to Seward’s lot to answer 
leading men. He was never an orator in the proper sense of 
the word, since a permanent eatarrh had spoiled his voice, and 
he was rather insignificant When he had 
spoken it was universally declared that his political prospects 
were ruined. But in ten short years Clay’s compromises were 
flung to the winds, while the doctrines laid down by Seward 
were those which the nation was bracing itself to defend by 
the sword. From the earliest Seward not only attacked 
slavery, but in the main he attacked it on the true ground, 
that it was contra naturam. He had imbibed that old Roman 
idea of the natural law being grounded in absolute right. In 
two of his speeches Seward coined two famous phrases, quoted 
thousands of times afterwards in the slavery contest. He 
said that there was a “higher law” than any statute which 
men were bound to obey, and he declared that there was an 
“irrepressible conflict’ between slavery and freedom which 
The world came to see 


these 


in appearance. 


rendered all compromise impossible. 
how true both these axioms were. 
Seward had a varied career. He began public life, singularly, 
as an Anti-Mason, at a time when there was a craze about 
Masonry in New York State. He was, however, brought up 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat, and to that school of thought he 
adhered for many years. He was elected Governor of New 
York in 1838, and held that office until 1843. While Governor 
he was a zealous reformer, eager in educational and prison 
reforms. His activity was probably not very good for him as 
a politician. But the informal combination he made with 
Greeley and that very astute politician, Thurlow Weed, served 
him in good stead through his career. When his term of 
office expired, he had to go back to the lawyer's desk and, as 
it were, begin his legal work all over again. It was an uphill 
task, but he was soon sought after, and in time made a large 
income at the Bar. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1848, and soon became the most energetic Member 


e 
he could demonstrate “the certain ~deliverance - of -the® 
continent from slavery to be inevitable, and. the dissolu. 
tion of the Union to impossible:’ ~History hag 
justified his powerful insight. In the same year when 
Seward entered the Senate was formed the new Free 
Soil party, which in its turn was absorbed five years 
later into the Republican party. One would have thought 
more highly of Seward had he joined the Free Soilers instead 
of supporting General Taylor for the Presidency, since he 
knew that Taylor wasa Pro-Slavery man, and quite unfit to be 
President. However, when the Republican party was formed 
Seward wheeled into line, and was soon thought of for the 
Presidency. But there was a gaunt, quaint country lawyer 
living in Illinois, little thought of by the East, but whom 
the West had its eye on. The Republican Convention at 
Chicago was the first sign of the predominance of the West 
in politics, and instead of the brilliant and accomplished 
Seward getting the nomination, the. West declared for 
Lincoln. It seems that Greeley, too, had turned against 
Seward, and he worked on the minds of the simpler country 
delegates. Weed actually wept at Seward’s defeat. As for 
Seward himself, he was deeply disappointed, but he summoned 
his friends and told them that all was for the best and they 
must work for Lincoln. He gave them a good example by 
stumping the whole of the Central and North-Western 
States. Many of Seward’s supporters, like James Russell 
Lowell, e.g., would have admitted after—some did admit— 
that the choice of the Chicago Convention seemed to 
be directed by a wiser hand than any one could discern 
amid the excitement of the moment. Lincoln was a better 
enide of the Republic in its hour of trial than Seward would 
have heen. It was a case of homely, patient wisdom and 
mother-wit as compared with cultured refinement but a hasty 
mind with an ineradicable tendency to “show off.” Into the: 
history of Seward’s tenure of the office of Secretary of State 
we need not enter. Suffice it to say that if he had had his 
way the United States might have had two or three wars on 
its hands, and that prior to Lincoln's second term Seward 
was for a time a party to a kind of political coaspiracy 
When released from office Seward was able 


be 





against his ebief, 
to make a long tour round the world. He needed rest, not only 
because of the cares of his trying post, but hecause of the. 
physical results of the foul attack made on him ut the same 
time that lincoln was murdered. Everywhere he was royally 
received, Asiatie Princes and Kings vieing with Huropean 
Sovereigns and statesmen to give him welcome. He died at 
, aged seventy-two years. In person he was 
with a large head, a very prominent n 
and reddish hair which in later years turned to brown. 
was rather convivial in his habits, and entertained a 
deal in Washington. 


S73 


his home in ] 


o8e, 
He 


good 


short and slight, 





POOR RELIEF IN ENGLAND* 
‘Sryce the reign of Charles I., Englishmen have made them- 
selves responsible for the maintenance of those who are 
destitute. All who cannot obtain food or shelter for them- 
selves or from their nearest relatives have a right to reliet 
levied on the rest of the community.” The writer of The 
Early History of English Poor Relief wndertakes to trace 
the growth of this system from its commencement in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. ‘“ Power in 
Englund at the beginning of the sixteenth century,” we 
are told, “ passed from leaders of men to holders. of 
vealth.” Discharged retainers swarmed on the high- 
ways, and, according to Sir. Thomas More, “they that be 
thus destitute of service either starve with hunger or man- 
fully play the thieves.’ The dissolution of.the monasteries 
increased the savagery of the sturdy beggar by making him 
hungry, and life was rendered unsafe for decent, home- 
staying working people. Fear made the Government cruel, 
and the first vagrancy laws ave harsh in the extreme, 


but the worst, such as the law passed in. 1547 commit- 
ting the vagrant to slavery for a time or for life, were of 
short duration. Repressive measures led to preventive 


measures. Men realised that “there is no. punishment so 
horrible that can keep them from stealing which have no 





*(1.) The Early History of English Poor Relief. By E. M. Leonard. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. [7s. 6d.]——(2.) Chalmers on Charity. Arranged 





on the-Northern side. He started with the belief that 
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le 
other craft whereby to get their living.” Collections were 
ordered to be made in all the churches for the relief of the 
poor. The sermons of the time show a growing sense of the 
responsibility of society towards what we now call the 
residuum. Brinklow, preaching in 1550 before the King, the 
Lord Mayor, and the municipal officers, boldly told the latter 
that it was “to their great shame before men and their utter 
damnation before God” that so much beggary and ruffianism 
infested the streets of London, “for there is not one of these 
but he lacketh either thy charitable alms to relieve his needs 
or thy due correction to punish his fault.” The public 
conscience was aroused by the public alarm. Old hospitals 
and almshouses were revised and improved, and new “ houses 
of correction were built.” The first house of correction 
was a disused palace which was granted to the municipality 
of London. Ridley begs for this gift in a quaint letter 
written to Cecil, which gives us some insight into the “new 
philanthropy ” of the sixteenth century. “ Sir,” he says, “there 
is a large wide empty house of the King’s Majesty, called 
Bridewell, that would wonderfully well serve to lodge Christ 
in, if he might find such good friends in the Court to procure 
his cause. Sir, I do take you for one that feareth God, and 
would that Christ should lie no more abroad in the street.” 
Bridewell became the common name for houses of correction, 
which were established. in imitation of the first “house to 
lodge Christ,” all over the country. Apparently they were, at 
least in their origin, in no sense gaols. In the London Bride- 
well work was provided for sturdy vagabonds, under which 
head came also “the child inapt for learning,” the “ sick and 
gore when they be cured,” and “ such prisoners as are quit at 
the Sessions.’ A great deal of flogging seems to have 
gone along with this paternal system of relief. he 
ideal of the time was “to sett the pore on work.” To work 
they were to be driven “with corrections, till their hands be 
brought into such use and their bodies to such paynes as 
labour and learning shall be easier to them than idleness.” 
The complete suppression of beggars was found at first 
impossible, and such persons as were adjudged incapable of 
getting a livelihood were licensed to beg and given a badge 
to protect them from arrest. It was not till the end of the 
sixteenth century that voluntary gifts were found inadequate 
to carry out the philanthropic system of the time, and not till 
1601 that a Poor-rate was levied as a tax over the whole king. 
dom and the system of assessment began which has prevailed 
ever since in England. <A quarter of a century before this 
date a Poor-rate had been levied on the citizens of London by 
the Common Council as a temporary measure. It is noticeable, 
as this writer points out, that in the original Poor-laws the State 
followed the action of the various municipalities rather than 
suggestedthem. For a long time State and voluntary aid ran 
on side by side, and it is difficult to disentangle the one from 
the other. Overseer and Jusiices in every parish assessed the 
ratepayers, apprenticed the destitute children, pensioned, 
boarded out, or sheltered in a department of the local Bride- 
wells which were ordered to be built all over the country the 
destitute sick and aged, but much of the money necessary for 
setting the idle poor to work seems to have heen voluntarily 
subscribed. ‘* Stocks” were raised in every parish, consisting 
either. of raw materials, such as hemp, &c., to be wrought up, 
or of money to buy such material. Work thus provided was 
doue. sometimes by the unemployed in their own houses 
aud. sometimes in the houses ot correction. Provision 
of-corn, too, in times of-scarcity was raised both hy force 
and persuasion, the latter being. employed first and backed 
by the former. How this system of relief works became too 
difficult and turned into a gigantic system of out-relief 
ig easily guessed, but our author does not take us further 
than. the end of the seventeenth century. We find few 
conclusions. in the book, which is stiff, and deals with 
masses of evidence little enlightened or strinmy together 
by theory: The general conclusion of the writer seems, how- 
ever, to be “ that the law-abiding characteristics of the nation 
and the absence of violent changes in the Constitution have 
been at least partly due to the regular relief which has been 
granted under the English Poor-law.” 


Tt is always: well to-see both sides of a question, and 
we should advise such of our readers as care to know 
the: arguments against public poor relief to look at a 
beok. which has just: been’ publishet: by Mr. N. Master- 





man, called Chalmers on Charity. Dr. Chalmers, the 
great Scotch divine of the beginning of this century 
who founded the Free Kirk of Scotland, was a deadly 
opponent of the Poor-law. Probably he was wrong 
—we think he was—but he makes out a surprisingly 
good case in favour of voluntary charity. The hook 
consists of selections from the works of Dr. Chalmers 
—which are now almost unprocurable—bearing on the 
relief of the poor. These selections are admirably strung 
together by the compiler. Until this century, for reasons too 
long to go into here, the English Poor-law was practically 
inoperative in Scotland. As late as 1830 a compulsory Poor- 
rate was levied in only a hundred and fifty out of nearly a 
thousand parishes, and not more than twenty of these were 
north of the Forth and the Clyde. The lega! sy was, 
however, on the increase, and finally prevailed in spite of uli 
the efforts of a man of genius to keep it back. “ Humanity 
and justice,’ Chalmers said, “are distinct principles. The 
latter only is the proper subject for legislation.” In his 
judgment a legal system of poor relief weakened the habit of 
accumulation, loosened the kindly ties of relationship— 
“turning a matter of love to a matter of litigation ’—and 
lessened not only the sympathy of the rich for the poor, but, 
what is more important, the sympathy of the poor for one 
another. No doubt at the time of the reform of the Poor-law, 
when he gave evidence before the House of Commons, Chalmers 
stood on very strong ground. The mental and moral condition 
of the poor in Scotland was far better than that in England, 
demoralised as the labouring classes were becoming by the 
abuse of out-relief. Chalmers distrusted all large schemes, 
organised inquiries, and books of statistics written by men 
“who sow figures and reap a sum.’ The formation of a cliff, 
he said, can be best judged of, not by measuring, but by the 
careful examination of a lump of chalk. ‘There is not a 
single section of any city in Scotland of suitable dimensions 
to be called a parish which contains not within itself all the 
capabilities of comfort and of maintenance for all its families.” 
Organisation—including a certain amount of charitable relief 
from richer friends—he believed, would stamp out, not 
poverty, but suffering caused by poverty. The lower classes 
in England, he thought, had lost, not only in morale, but in 
the actual amount of physical comfort they were able to enjoy, 
by the weakening effects of the Poor-law, and he held that the 
solution of the problem of destitution could only be 
arrived at “by leaving the whole matter to the operation 
of the mechanism of Nature, and by keeping in their right 
tone and action the principles which reside or which may 
be imparted in the constitution of individual men.” A 
compulsory system of relief, he believed, showed a want 
of faith in human nature. He instances a gaol at Bristol 
wherein criminals were given bread and debtors were obliged 
to beg for it. Sometimes they did not get enough from 
passers-by, when the criminals supplied the need. If criminals, 
he argues, will not see their brothers starve, why should we 
suppose that normally moral men should do so? Dr. Chalmers 
overrated, we think, not so much the power of compassion as 
the power Of imagination. The criminals saw the debtors 
starving, and the sight of suffering is unpleasant to almost 
every one, and unbearable to very many. The thought of it is not, 
however, or the novels of the present day would not be what they 
are. But the suffering pooi those who come within the constant 
jurisdiction ot the Poor-law, are not seen by the class next but 
The artisan who sees them has little to 
pare for them. ‘The small upper class knows something of 
thein from tradition and the habit of feudal charity. The 
upper middle class guesses shrewdly at their condition by the 
help of a well-trained imagination. But the huge lower middle 
class, who surely should not be kept out of pains and 
privileges of giving, ig too apt to disregard them altogether. 
In towns, and in the country too, these people often look on 
the poor as a dirty, improvident set, living below in an abyss 
into which it behoves them tuo exercise all the respectabl- 
virtues in order not to fall 





tom was 





one abov e them 


Again, we cannot agree with Dy. Chalinevs that humanity 
and compassion are outside the province of law. The law 
should reflect the enlightened conscience of the nation, that 
it may serve as an example to those still in darkness,—for 
whom laws are made. Inthe matter of cruelty to animals the 
law may be said to have created a conscience; it-has been an 
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explanation of suffering to those who have not imagination 
enough to divine it. Had-we had no Poor-law in England 
we should certainly have had more thrift, but not, we believe, 
more charity, even in its most spiritual sense. Thrift is a 
Virtue, but’ as a moralising agent it may be overrated. It 
means self-control, control not only of the lawless, extravagant, 
food-and-drink-loving self, but of the better, more generous 
self too. The example of the French peasant will illustrate 
what we mean. 

We congratulate Mr. Masterman on his work. He has 
succeeded in making the unpopular side of a dry 
subject keenly interesting, but as we lay the hook down we 
still believe that the Englishman of to-day is the gainer by a 
law which, though sometimes baneful through careless 
udministration, has given him the courage to spend, and 
left him the kindness to share, his last shilling. 





DEAN FARRAR’S NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.* 
THE book before us, while it has the familiar qualities which 
distinguish all the writings of Dr. Farrar, has one great 
defect in plan that must go far to hinder its usefulness. The 
writer has evidently not made up his mind at all clearly as to 
the kind of audience he wishes to address. In the preface, 
after explaining that his treatise is to “ deal with questions of 
high importance,” he states his aim to be that of “ deepening 
the faith in Christ of all who read it honestly”; the first part 
of which sentence seems to imply that the book is addressed 
to professing Christians, while the word “honestly” rather 
points to sceptics. The writer goes on to appeal to “holy 
and humble men of heart,” und to deprecate criticism upon 
himself by quoting St. Paul’s repudiation of the Corinthians’ 
right to judge him. Amore appropriate quotation from St. 
Paul in the preface to a critical book would seem to us 
another verse from the same epistle: “I speak as to wise 
men; judge ye what I say.” We doubt if any good can 
acerue from the handling of critical questions in an uncritical 
spirit, Readers who are educated enough to understand the 
bearing of such questions will expect them to be argued 
“honestly,” and to the best of the writer's power; any other 
form of religious argument is best left to the orators in Hyde 
Park. 

The very first chapter of the hook demonstrates conclusively 
the impossibility of arriving at any serious results from 
discussing questions of high critical importance hy means of 
popular rhetoric. The problem there proposed for investigation 
is the virgin birth of.our Lord. There are several conceivable 
ways in which this question might be approaclied; for example, 
it might be handled as a fact given on the. authority of 
St. Luke, and his credibility as a historian might be discussed, 
ae it has-been discussed lately in regard to our Lord's. alleged 
birth at Bethlehem hy Professor W. M. Ramsay, who, it may 
be mentioned, ranks it very high indeed. Dr. Farrar’s argu- 
ment is summed up as follows :— 

“It will be seen, then, that the reason why we believe in the 
records of that miraculous birth, of those angel melodies, of those 
bending Magi, is not only because they stand recorded by those 
who were far too feeble to have invented them, and of whom every 


one would have said ‘I would rather die than lie’—but because 
being eo recorded they have received the attestation of God 


Christians or in some way attracted to Christianity; and the 
inference is that what could be reasonably held by them may 
reasonably be held by us. But it hardly needs pointing out 
that on the same showing we might be asked to believe in 
Transubstantiation. Does Dr. Farrar hold this latter dogma 
because it was assented to by “ Giotto and Leonardo, Raphae| 
and Luini, Vittore Pisano and Lorenzo di Credi, Giovannj 
Bellini and Carpaccio,” or even by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Francis Xavier, and “sweet St. Francis of Assisi”? The 
day for such apologetics has gone by. Non tald auwilio tempus 
eget. 

A further radical defect of the volume is that even where 
critical questions are critically discussed, there are so many 
topics handled, and the author requires so much rhetorical 
space to turn in, that to no single point can he give enough 
attention to satisfy any student who consults him upon it, 
We have, for example, in the twenty-fourth chapter a point 
raised of the greatest interest and importance,—namely, the 
significance of our Lord's title of the “Son of Man.” No 
one who did not already know could possibly discover from 
Dr. Farrar’s discussion of this question that the strangely 
various uses of the title in the Synoptic Gospels, some cer. 
tainly being Messianic, and some apparently not, have been a 
source of grave perplexity to scholars. All that Dr. Farrar 
has to tell his readers is that there may be “a dim and in. 
direct, 1 very indirect,” allusion to Daniel vii. 13 (which is a 
remarkable statement considering that the phrase, “coming in 
the clouds of Heaven,” which is twice used. by St. Mark in con- 
nection with this title, is borrowed from that verse in. Daniel); 
and that “the phrase is used ninety times of the prophet 
Ezekiel, though he never applies it to himself, eighty times by 
Christ and always of Himself”; which piece of information 
the reader is left to draw any conclusion from that he pleases, 
while the writer hurries on to discourse about the brotherhood 
of man. Dr. Farrar’s treatment of this Son of Man problem 
is typical of his treatment of most problems that present 
themselves in the course of the volume. A certain amount of 
disjointed information that has more or less bearing on the 
subject proposed is thrown together, and then the author 
rides off on one of his favourite hobbies, usually the danger of 
sacerdotalism. 


The book, therefore, does not merit attention from. the 
serious scholar. The chapters devoted to events in the life of 
our Lord will be read as a supplement to the corresponding 
places in the author's well-known Lise of Christ; and they 
supply some interesting illustrative passages from the 
Talmud. And, on the whole, it is in the quotations that the 
main interest of the hook wil! be found to lie. Dr. Farrar is 
a wide reader, and he brings together in these pages a. large 
number of well-chosen excerpts from ancient and modern 
sources, especially from modern poetry. Ina future edition 
it would be worth while to verify these, as they seem in many 
cases quoted from memory. It would be well also to omit the 
very full references to classical passages dealing with Greek 
and Roman immorality. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Ake by his choice of theme, by the postponement of the 





Himself, seeing that the whole subsequent history of the world 
seems to us to have set its seal to the belief that they are true.” 

lt seems poor praise of the Evangelists to rank them as the 
intellectual inferiors of the writers of the uncanonical Gospels; 
but leaving that aside, the Dean's argument amounts to this: 
because the religion of Christ has taken hold of the world, 
therefore every story related of him must be true; an argu- 
ment that would cover all the miraculous tales in the Gospels 
ealled apocryphal, and would no less forbid us to deny the 
least trustworthy traditions about Mahommed or Confucius, 
provided they are held by 2 majority of their followers. 
Securus judicat orbis terraruim. A yveader whom doubt as to 
the historical evidence for Christ’s miraculous birth has 
never troubled will not he troubled by: Dr. Favrar’s 
method of discussing it; but the “honest” doubter will only 
be confirmed in his doubt. The chapter which he might read, 
hoping to find some argument that might “ deepen his faith,” 
contains nothing more to the point than several lists of kings, 
poets,-philosophers, artists, and men of science who have heen 
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; romance. 


entry of his heroine till, so to speak, the third act, and by bis 


| wnsparing use of the narrative form—there are not more than 
‘thirty lines of dialogue in the first fifty pages—Mr. James 
' Lane Allen adopts an unconciliatory and even uncompromising 


attitude in regard to the requirements of the average novel 
The Increasing Purpose is primarily a theological 

It describes first of all the life of a “ poor, devout. 
high-minded Kentucky boy at work on a farm in the years 


reader. 


| 1866 and 1867, saving his earnings and reading his Bible as 
| the twofold preparation for his entrance into the Christian 


ministry.” We next see him at the Bible College, his old 
religious peace disturbed by the wars of dogmatic theology 
and the clash of sectarian animosity. Desirous of hearing all 
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sides, he attends the places of worship of the different sects and 
creeds ; next he falls beneath the spell of Darwin, and finally is 
expelled from the College. His parents, dully pious people, 
are heartbroken at what they consider his disgrace, but in 
the end a certain measure of consolation comes to him in 
the love of a young Southern girl of gentle birth and breed- 
ing, an orphan ex-heiress ruined by the war, and driven 
to school-teaching as a livelihood, who nurses him through a 
severe illness, and, though herself a convinced believer, 
encourages him to complete his education on scientific lines. 
The author's own standpoint is admirably detached ; the hook 
is free from any aggressive or proselytising spirit, and it is 
written with all that delicacy and distinction which have 
already won him so many admirers. We should not fail to 
notice the happy mixture of accurate knowledge and poetic 
feeling with which Mr. Allen writes of the now well-nigh 
extinct hemp industry of Kentucky, the successive processes 
of which are, in a very striking passage, made to symbolise 
the successive phases in our spiritual growth. 

Tuverting the Virgilian order, Mr. Norris passes from the 
clash of arms and the life of action to the idyllic vein — 
from MeTeaquve and Shanghaied to the uneventful love 
romance of two young Americans of what we should eall 
middle-class rank. If, however, the story is devoid of violent 
sensation, it leaves nothing to be desired tothe English reader 
on the score of unconventionality. Tio begin with, the scene 
is laid in San Francisco, where the “ decalogue of mode” 
differs as widely from that of Mayfair as the surroundings of 
the Golden Gate from those of the Marble Arch; to go on 
with, Condy Rivers—there is something strangely ludicrous in 
the collocation to English ears—is a San Franciscan journalist 
and short-story writer, “who had begun by an inoculation of 
the Kipling virus, had suffered an almost fatal attack of 
Harding Davis, and had even been affected by Maupassant.” 
As for the heroine, Travis Bessemer, alias * Blix.” she 
is best described as a “thorough good sort.” After 
eighteen months’ flirtation with the hero, she decides 
that it is no nse pretending that they ave in love with 
each other; henceforth they are to be chums, wood friends 
but nothing more. Rivers readily agrees, and the plan 
answers so splendidly that in a very short time he has irre- 
vocably lost his heart to his genial and sensible playmate. 
The record of their excursions und pienics is exceedingly 
bright and pleasant. and the lapses from good taste are so 
surprisingly few and far between, when one remembers his 
last book, that we confidently look forward to the time when 
Mr. Norris will be wholly reconciled to the value of reticence. 
Meantime he has given us a eapital and enjoyable story, 
excellent in feeling and sincere in sentiment, containing one 
or two very fine pieces of description, a singularly weird 
episode in the life of a diver,and a most generous and gracious 
tribute to the genius of Mr. Kipling. 


Mr. Baskett’s novel, As the Light Led, presents that some- 
what perplexing antagonism between matter and manner which 
is so often to be found in modern American novels. That is to 
say, while the chief characters are uncultured and even uncouth, 
and their surroundings homely, their emotional organisation is 
hizhly strung, their powers of introspection are considerable, 
and their mode ot expressing’ themselves borders at times on 
the precious. The farmer's daughter tells her rustic sweet- 
heart, “ I want the what-you-are-to-he to tower as my idol,” 
and the lad, in intervals of being “ dog-goned” and “ blamed,” 
addresses her as a “proselyting little witch.” These conces- 
sions to realism in the dialogue are, however, half-hearted ; 
while the reflective and descriptive passages 
studied choice of phrase which never deviates into distinction. 
Thus, in analysing the motives of the heroine on a par- 
ticular occasion, he says that she was tempted by “the 
ride in Bent’s new buggy far out upon the prairie 
midst the early September gilt of the year in its 
second childhood, the long confidential conversation, the 
touch of shoulder to shoulder, and the tender interest 
in herself which a certain unregenerate always showed 
in frank face-light and hardy dash.” It really would 
be difficult to disimprove on the strenuous ineptitude of this 
and many other similar sentences. After a great many high- 
toned calf-love passages, with attendant quarrels and recon- 
ciliations, the heroine eventually marries the crude but aspiring 
farmer ; but the relentless author is not content until be has 
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introduced us to their grandchildren. A peculiar feature ot 
this earnest but exasperating volume is the author's practice 
of prefixing to each chapter a sentence quoted in advance out 
of his own text,—eg., “Just say I’m in the plain shirt. 
sleevedness of my everyday self.” There is a curious familv 
resemblance between this novel—in which theology plays a 
considerable part—and that of Mr. James Lane Allen 
noticed above. But it is only the resemblance of a “poor 
relation’ to the deservedly distincuished head of a laree 
family. 

It is a little unfortunate that Mr. Headon Hill's story of the 
forcible detention of a sane person in a private lunatic asylum 
in the early “ sixties” should inevitably challenge comparisons 
with Charles Reade’s brilliant Hard Cash, a tale which, in 
spite of its sensationalism and extravagance, is quite in the 
first rank of melodramatic novels. It is not that the incidents 
in Mr. Headon Hiil’s Caged are more intrinsically improbable 
than those in Hard Cash ; it is in the clumsiness of their con- 
trivance, and above all in the initial bringing of the dif- 
ferent characters into contact, that the inferiority of the 
later work is shown. For example, as a necessary preliminary 
to the abduction of the heroine, who is as good as she is beaue 
tiful. we have to accept the readiness of her brother, an ill- 
conditioned and dissipated loater—but still not altogether 
devoid of natural affection—to hand her over into the keeping 
of bullies, drunkards, blackmailers, and veual doctors. The plot 
is complicated by a second motive,—the loss and recovery of a 
wonderful gem originally presented to the heroine’s guardian 
by a native Prince at the time of the Mutiny, stolen from him 
by his orderly, an ex-burglar, and ultimately recovered by the 
thief’s son, who, after going out to India to cheat the rightful 
owner a second time, is converted to the side of the angels, 
and on his return rescues the heroine from her imprisonment. 
Mr. Headon Hillis not sparing of horrors in his description 
of the treatment of the patients, and the episode of the 
murder of the nurse by a mad clergyman is gratuitously grue- 
some. It should be added that in 1863 Charles Reade had 
considerable justification for his attack on the manavement 
of private lunatic asylums. A novelist of to-day who revives 
these happily obsolete horrors merely for sensational purposes 
seems to us hardly to be playing the game fairly. 

Miss Egerton King’s Studies in Love are very pretty 
reading. In particulary the story called “ Love in the Woods” 
is a delightful woodland idyll of a country girl and her 
farmer lover. passages of which are touched with real poetry; 
indeed the whole story is delicately poetic in tone. There is 
no plot worth speaking of. and yet the heart of all possible 
plots is in the story which tells “ How that for girl and hoy 
the punctual earth shall still produce this golden flower of joy.” 
The other studies, if not so charming as the one we have 
mentioned, are decidedly above the average. We may add 
that the book is one which irresistibly suggests a hammock 
and a hot midsummer afternoon as the proper place and time 
for its perusal. 

On reading every new novel by Mrs. Meade the critic, 
amazed by their frequency, is tempted to exclaim with Dr. 
Jobnson that ‘the wonder is not that they are ill-done, but that 
they are done at all.” But it would be unfair to say that any 
of Mrs. Meade’s work is ill-done, though a good deal of it 
(including The Temptation of Olive Latimer) i slight, a fact 
which can surprise no one. In the present instance the story 
is passably well constructed, the narrative fluent, and the 
character-drawing adequate, but the book as a whole is not 
so readable as Mrs. Meade usually contrives to be. 

It is charitable to suppose that The Sack of London by the 
Highland Host is intended for a joke or skit. and we all know 
that the Highlander “ jokes with deefficulty.” It is in truth a 
very tedious joke, but doubtless “Mr. Jingo Jones, M.P.” 
did his best to be amusing, and his failure is his misfortune, 
not his fault. 

Enoch Willoughby is a Quaker story of spiritualistic ten- 
dency. The plot is largely concerned with the “inward 
workings” of the souls of the personages introduced, and is 
decidedly well wrought from that point of view. The character 
of Lyddie is well conceived and executed, and her spiritual 
struggles will interest readers who enjoy this particular form 
of fiction. 

Celeste is another American story, but of a very differ- 
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ent complexion. Though the action of ‘most of the book ! 
passes in Scotland, the sub-title, “A Romance of the! 
Southerners,” is justified; as the characters all hail from the | 
Southern States. Mr. Downe gives a pleasant’picture of life 
on an old-fashioned Southern estate, and as a whole Celeste, 
though in no sense a remarkable book, is very pleasant 


reading. . 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE is plenty of instruction in the Contemporary Review 
this month, if there is little entertainment. Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger on “ The Scramble for China” is worth reading. We 
do not agree with his ideas, but they are at least definite and 
intelligible. He contends that the end of the present imbroglio 
must be that the Powers will agree as to trade, and will settle 
the Chinese debts in common, but that for the rest China will 
be divided off into “spheres of influence,” Russia getting the 
North, Great Britain the Valley of the Yangtse, and Germany 
Shantung and its Hinterland. In order, however, to make 
sure that Great Britain should have her share, Mr. Boulger 
advises her, while joining the other Powers in an occupation 
of Pekin, to seize Chusan, which dominates the mouth of the 
Yangtse, and which he describes as an admirable place of 
arms with abundant supplies. He would then raise ten regi- 
ments of Chinese, and organise throughout the Valley depen- 
dent native Governments, aiding and protecting them with a 
fleet of armed river steamers. We should then, he contends, 
be masters of the most valuable portion of China. As to 
carry out this plan we must maintain an army in order to 
prevent any “ Boxer” movement against ourselves, and must, 
therefore, tax the people, this is a scheme of annexation 
which would add at least a hundred millions of subjects to 
our dominion. Apart from the morality of the transaction 
as nakedly a conquest for gain, we do not believe that we 
have the strength for it even with a conscription, and 
Without it the effort would be an adventure only to be 
risked under the pressure of necessity. We have more 
to do already than we can manage without a great increase 
of our taxation ——Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) sends 
a most solid paper pleading against the present tendency 
to promote municipal trading. He maintains that it will 
tapidly increase the total of municipal debt, which is already 
£250,000,000; will act as a check on private enterprise, no 
capitalist or association being able to contend with managers 
who have the rates behind them; will lead to jobbery, two 
hundred municipalities having already neglected to use their 
power of electric lighting, obviously, thinks Lord Avebury, 
because they are interested in gasworks; and will overweight 
the brain-power at disposal for municipal work. He is also 
of opinion that there will on many projects be ultimate loss, 
as there has been in many attempts at rehousing, while in 
many others there will be mismanagement, there being no one 
to control elective bodies. Suppose the water supplied by the 
London County Council were inferior, who is to scourge the 
Council? He does not discuss the possibilities of corruption, 
which are great, as supervision is so difficult, but it is evident 
that he regards the entire movement with grave alarm. 
Mr. P. A. Bruce writes a most readable paper on ‘The 
Social and Economic Revolution in the Southern States,” 
which he thinks will end in assimilating them to the 
Northern; but his views, though most interesting, do 
not completely persuade us. He says too little of the 
black problem, and of the decided tendency in the 
South, with its abundant supply of cheap labour, to 
embark in manufactures. So pronounced is this tendency 
that the influence of Southern millowners will probably be one 
great force predisposing the American Government to inter- 
fere in China, the great market there being indispensable to 
Southern prosperity.——In ** An Unwritten Chapter in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy” Mr. Maurice Low, if he is rightly informed. 
really does reveal important secrets. He affirms that the British 
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most important, and, we have little doubt, substantially ~~ 


correct, but it requires the support of documents which will. 
not be published for many years. We doubt whether 
many persons care one straw whether the Heralds’ College 
is reformed or not, but those who do will be interested 





first of which, in his judgment, is that the College is 
by prescription a peculium of the Duke of Norfolk.’ He pos- 
sesses its entire patronage, and as a consequence nearly all 
the officials are Roman Catholics who might be ordered by 
the Pope not to attend a Royal funeral. Such an order, the 
writer says, was given to the Catholic nobility not to attend 
the Jubilee Service in Westminster Abbey ——Mr. G. F. 
Millin’s scheme for the future of London railways is a large 
one; large to dreaminess, but not impossible. He wants to 
unite all railways entering London in one underground centre, 
and so to arrange underground communication that no train 
will ever have to “back out” of the great stations. It is an 
enticing prospect, but belongs, we fancy, to the great by- 
and-by. 

Mr. Knowles has not been as successful as usual with this 
number of the Nineteenth Century. The papers are all rather. 
too much of the average kind. Perhaps an exception should 
be made in favour of Mr. Lyttelton Gell’s “ Administrative 
Reform in the Public Service,” which is suggestive, though we 
fear impracticable. He wishes to increase largely the number 
of highly paid posts in the Civil Service, to import into them 
experienced men from outside, and to shift men from depart- 
ment to department so as to give them wider experience. 
The proposal sounds well, and Mr. Gell pleads for it with 
ability, but we doubt if it would permanently work. The 
introduction of outsiders would end in political jobbery, and 
the shifting of men in the creation of a class with wide views and 
imperfect experience who would not assist Ministers half as well 
as the existing Service does. The final suggestion that “a Board 
of Administrative Control” should be appointed with powers 
of promotion and removal, would be fatal to Ministerial re- 
sponsibility. What seems to be wanted is that marked ability 
should be more fully recognised as a claim to promotion, and 
even that opens a wide door to favouritism. Mr. Norman's 
paper on China gives us little fresh light. He thinks Russia 
wishes to master China and the whole world trom the Equator 
to the Poles, but does not give us much advice upon the best 
method of resistance, while in his practical suggestion that 
the Emperor of China should be controlled by a Council of 
representatives of the Powers we are wholly unable to believe. 
It would end either in international quarrels, or more prob« 
ably as it has ended just now, in an order from the Emperor 
to exterminate the intolerable Europeans. Constitutional 
government is hard enough to work, but constitutional 
government under a Cabinet of foreigners is unthinkable. 
Mr. MacDonagh helieves that life “in the byways of 
rural Ireland” has greatly improved in the last half- 
century. He mentions two curious facts: the excessive 
over-consumption of over-boiled tea, and the enormous 
circulation in Ireland of the cheaper English weekly 
journals. This has quadrupled in the last few years, and, 
among other results, tends greatly to increase the distaste of 
the rural communities for the loneliness and dreariness of coun- 
try life. The Rev. Andrew Drew thinks that“ Hooliganism” 
has its origin in truancy, and wants truant schools made less 
comfortable, and all existing ‘“ Hooligans” persuaded to enter 
the Army and Navy. We suppose the first, piece of advice is 
sound, though we doubt the reformatory effect of short periods 
of worry, but the latter would tend to strengthen the impres- 
sion that any young ruffians will do for the Army,—the precise 
impression of which we wish to be rid. Mr. Galton, in 
“ Tdentification Offices in India and Egypt,” publishes some 
curious testimony to the utility of his system of identification 
by finger-prints. It seems to be fully successful in both 
countries. It, in fact, enables the Government to keep a kind 
of dossier of all in their employ or in their prisons, and thus to 

















Government in the Spanish difficulty three times extricated 
America from an embarrassing position. Just before the 


war Russia wished England to acquire Cuba, but England 
refused.’ Then the whole Continent was willing to warn the 
States that they must not conquer the island, but England 
stood aloof, and when Spain offered to give the Philippines to 
Germany. England intimated that such an arrangement 
seemed to her unjust to the United States. The statement is 





prevent all undesirable, or rather all convicted, persons from 
obtaining public employ. 
With the majority of the propositions laid down by Mr. 


Edward Dicey in his paper on “The Policy of Peace,” which -— 


stands first in the July Fortnightly, we find ourselves :in 
uecord. The tone of the article is, in the main, most con- 
ciliatory ; he would not go beyond the lines laid down by Mr, 
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Schreiner for the rearrangement of the franchise; he is 
strongly against any wholesale confiscation of the lands of 
the Boer farmers; anid he is all for encouraging Reservists 
settle. But he is Ou much more disputable ground when be 
declares that “ the time has come to put aside the prejudices 
caused by the Raid, and to avail ourselves freely of the sei 
yices.of the British party, of which, in fact, if not in name 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes ‘still remains the leader. We have a hard 
task before us, and we need the help of all South African 
statesmen, who, whatever errors they may be deemed to lave 
committed, have always been loyal in their allegiance to the 
Mother Country.’ ‘To predicate unswerving “ loyalty” 
this sort.of Mr. Rhodes involves a singularly trustful dis- 
position.— -Mr. Beckles Willson gives a clear and intevest- 
ing sketch of the history and organisation of the Colonial 
Office, and pays a generous tribute to the skill and success 
with which Mr. Chamberlain has grappled with his huge task. 
He holds, however, that no man, however able, can cope single- 
handed with the wide-reaching and intricate responsibilities of 
the office, and suggests that the burden should be lighténed by 
the creation of an additional Secretary of State to preside 
over the affairs of the Crown Colonies, us well as by the 
establishment of a Secretary ot State for each of the great 
Federations of Colonies—Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
—eachi with a seat in the House of Lords and in the Cabinet. 
—Jiidge Parry writes on the Workmen's Compensation 
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Act, which he pronounces “a masterpiece of unskilful legisla- 
tion and the fruitful parent of much painful legislation,” 
although he credits both Government and Opposition with a 
strong and sineere desire for reform. This untoward result 
he attributes to finicking drafting, by which the intention to 
disregard the old principle of coutributory negligence has 
been frustrated. The true method of dealing with the 
problem he-finds in the German Sickness Insurance Act 
and Accident Insurance Act. He would like to see the 
present Act abolished, the whole machinery taken away from 
the Law Courts, and freed from the paralysing effect of 
departmental rules :-— 

“What is wanted is a scheme rather than an Act of Parliament. 
Ascheme in which, if the County Court’ machinery is used, it is 
only to be used for the purpose of fixing compensation, and then 
calling .in. the Post Office to aid in distributing the funds. A 
scheme in which the appeals, if any, are to be to some body like 
the Railway Commissioners, businesslike as well as technical. 

The employer wants to know what he has to pay; the 
workman wants. to know what he has to get; the insurance 
company wants to know on what to base its rates. Every one 
cries out for certainty. Other countries have this, but at present 
Parliament has failed to give it us. And the failure is due toa 
touching hereditary faith in Departments and Law Courts, when 
what is wanted is business.” 

—HMr. Holt Schooling’s elaborate series of tables to illus- 
trate the naval strength of the seven sea Powers are based on 
ascale of depreciation for age. Thus ships launched before 
1880 are valued at 20 per cent. of their nominil fivhting weight, 
between 1880-84 at 40 per cent., between 1885-59 at GO per cent., 
between 1890-94 at 80 per cent., and bLetween 1895-99 and 
later at their full value. The results of the inquiry ave decidedly 
reassuring to our national self-esteem, but of course they need 
to be revised and checked by tables comparing the strength of 
the Powers in guns, armour, engines,and men. ‘These no doubt 


will he’ supplied in the continuation of the present article. — } 
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dealing with the crisis in the Far E 
unsympathetic to 


* Diplomaticus,” 
accuses our diplomacy of being 
reformers and apathetic in regard to our interests. 


tainly the warnings and the appeals which appeared months |} 


The 


ugo in the North China Herald lend colour to this view. 
following passage appeared in that journal last February 
“We cannot too strongly insist that, unless this is done, it is 
morally certain that the opening spring will witness a rising such 
as foreigners in China have never seen before. The whole 
country from the Yellow River to the Great Wall and beyond 
wili bea blazé of insurrection, which will not only annihilate 
every foreien interest of every sort in the interior, but will drive 
every foreigner out of Peking and Tientsin under conditions 
which it is not difficult to foresee. There has been more or less 
danger_of such an uprising for a long time. Unless strong and 
united efforts are iow put forth, it is as certain to take place as 
any future event can well be. ‘Those who are interested in pre- 
Venting it will act accordingly.” 
—-The article son the military operations in Sowth Africa 
contains son:e interesting  ohsetvations on 
march-from .Ploemfontein to Elandsfontein, in. compar!son 
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with that of the second German Army from Metz to the 
Loire and Napoleon's famous advance from the Channel to 
the Rhine in 1305. Mr. Vandam's paper on * Poets as 
Legislators” is a good specimen of an essay in the otiose. 
Une might as well discuss the merits of Bishop: as sculptors 
or Cabinet Ministers as composers 


onservative M.P.” who writes in the Naticnal 
Revicw on A Khaki Dissolution ’—we sincerely trust that 
this hard-worked word will ere long be relegated to its proper 
use—contends that outside the House of Commons no 
genuine demand for an immediate Dissolution has made itself 
heard; furthermore, that a General Election, if held at a 
time ot war-fever, would not produce a strong Government. 
Hiige he holds, demoralise Governments and 
dispirit Oppositions, and he concludes that will 

better for the permanent interests even of the Unionist 
party that should find itself faced by an active and 
not impotent general political view 
that expressed these 
columns Cony beare’s paper on The 
Conspiracy against the French Republic” is to be found 
in the that ‘for the last five years the Civil 
Government has been engaged in a death-duel with a mili- 
tarism of which the inner heart and core is Jesuitry,” a thesis 
citations from the Croix and 
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Which he supports by copious 
other official in illustration of the political and 
electoral activity of the Assumptionists. Incidentally. he 
observes that during the darkest moments of the Transvaal 
War the only party in Germany and France disposed to be 
sober and reasonable in their attitude to England were the 
Mr. Conybeare writes with his usual ability 
hut we deeply regret the acrimony and 
violence of ot personal references, and cannot 
but think he underestimates the services and the strength of 
MM. Loubet and Waldeck-Rousseau Mr. Maurice Low’s 
American article contains a handsome and well-deserved tribute 
to Governor Roosevelt. “In addition to his personal popu- 
larity,” writes Mr. Low, “ which will be worth many thousand 
votes, he will have the support of every man who fought in 
Cuba, for Roosevelt is the one picturesque figure of the war. 
He is a man to charm men,—straightforward, honest, direct, 
impulsive at times, but always sincere; as courageous in 
politics as on the field of battle, a success in whatever he has 
undertaken.” Other points of interest in a very interesting 
paper are the account of tie Ice Trust Scandal, and a 
thoughtful forecast of the policy of Mr. Bryan, if he should be 
elected, which Mr. Low regards as not probable, but yet not 
an utter improbability—-—Mr. Oman’s “Plea for Military 
History’ is both timely and impressive. His main contention, 
that “the directing classes of any State should be as well 
instructed in the history of the art of war as they are in 
economic or constitutional history” is supported by much 
cogent reasoning, and we are inclined to agree with him when 
he says that “the most discomposing incident of the last 
autumn was not Nicholson’s Nek or Magersfontein, but that 
astounding message sent from London to Australia, which 
told our willing Colonists that if they wished to supply 
men for the war ‘ infantry would he preferable.’ ” Captain 
Gage contributes a very pleasant account of his trip from 
Uganda to Khartoum, giving a vivid description of two 
efforts to penetrate the “Sudd” region. In the second and 
successful effort Captain Gage was accompanied by Lieutenant 
de Tonquedec, a French officer of the Infanterie de Marine, 
who with a small band of Senegalese had marched all the way 
from the West Coast to Shambe. Of the gallantry, endur- 
sportsmanship, and personal charm of this officer 
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Captain Gage speaks in the warmest terms.——We may also 
notice Mr. Coulton’s instructive article on the Swiss Army ; 
Mr. Wilson's “Story the Boer War,’ which forms a 
Supplement to the number; and Mr. Horace Hutchinson's 
sensible and genial essay on the present “ Parlous Condition 
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Blackwood is stroug in descriptive articles this 
inonth, of which the best is the intensely interesting account 
of the informal armistice on Pieter’s Hill 
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by descent, and a gallant, golden-hearded fighting-man by 
present occupation,” though by profession a lawyer at 
Middelburg ——Mr. Edward Irving’s paper on the Mai Darat 
or “ Upland People,” a gentle tribe of diminutive stature who 
inhabit the highlands of the Malay Peninsula—* primitive 
Socialists” he calls them—and of the benevolent Italian gentle- 
man who has won their confidence, is also wonderfully well done. 
The article on “ Our Officers ” is a courageous rather than 
convincing vindication of our present system of training and 
education. The author commits himself to a rather dangerous 
position by tracing our failures in the field to evil for- 
> tune as much as anything else. “Before giving a2 man 
an appointment, Napoleon asked ‘Est-il heureux?’ He 
at least recognised that fate has more to do with success 
that many people are willing to believe.” Yet the late Sir 
George Colley was regarded as a singularly lucky man up to 
the time of his last campaign; while Wolfe only achieved 
success on the last day of his life. Mr. Walter Harris 
writes in a tranquillising strain about “The Morocco Scare.” 
He admits there has been a crisis, but anticipates good results 
from the emancipation of the young Sultan from his tutelage, 
and acquits France of all intention to bring about a crisis in 
Morocco. At the same time, he holds that “ geographically 
and ethnologically, Morocco is an extension of the French 
colony of Algeria, and as such France has certainly pre- 
dominating rights.” He goes on to contend that “ provided 
neutrality of the Straits of Gibraltar was strictly guaranteed, 
and a commercial treaty allowing a certain freedom of trade 
to all nations entered on, there is no possible reason why 
France should not possess the country.” 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms.] 


Conversations with Prince Bismarck. Edited by Sidney Whitman. 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—Mr. Whitman tells us that he has 
drawn nearly all his materials from the publications of Heinrich 
von Poschinger, who has held office for many years in the 
Ministry of the Interior, and has, therefore, had access to official 
records. But official records do not make the whole, or even the 
chief, part of this book. It is what the great man said in private 
life, and his own recollections of the part he played in public 
affairs, that make it so interesting. Part I. deals with the 
Franco-Prussian War, especially with the negotiations for an 
armistice, and ultimately for peace after the great successes 
of the German Army. Bismarck was certainly a great negotiator, 
for he knew exactly when to stand firm and when to yield. Then 
there is an account.of his attitude when the French Government 
introduced an Army Reorganisation Bill. He instructed Count 
Henry Arnim, “at that time Ambassador to the Third Republic, 
to go to Paris on the following Monday, and officially apprise 
M. Thiers that, unless he forthwith shelved his ‘outrageous 
Army Bill, the German Army would be mobilised within a fort- 
night...... You will do the French a good turn if you warn 
them that the Prussian Eagle ”—this comes from atalk with Mr. 
Beatty Kingston—“ has strong talons and a sharp beak, always 
ready to scratch and bite.’ The warning was conveyed, we are 
told, by the Daily Telegraph. Afterwards we have a vivid 
account of the Prince’s relations with the Kaiser Wilhelm. The 
Kaiser wished him to resign, but the Prince would be dismissed. 
There is an interesting distinction between Bismarck’s personal 
views and those put forward by his organ in the Press. “Not 
too effusive, not too abusive,” was his “keynote.” He seems to 
have been decidedly a “ pro-Boer,” and to have been less clear- 
sighted than usual in thinking that the South African Republics 
could hold their own. There is a notable conversation with Li 
Hung Chang. All that we read increases our respect for Bis- 
marck’s wonderful powers. But his opinions on morality in 
politics are worth nil. 


Recollections of a Lifetime. By General R. Brinkerhoff. 
(Robert Clarke and Co., Cincinnati.)—General Brinkerhoff’s 
narrative illustrates in a very interesting way the versatility of 
the American citizen. He began life as a schoolmaster, taking 
charge of a country school at the age of sixteen. He had by this 
time become a zealous politician on the Democratic side. Two 
years after he began to study law. Family difficulties intervened, 
and he went South, where he was set up in a private school,— 
being still well under twenty. He speaks in the most handsome 
terms of Southern kindness and hospitality, though he had 


afterwards to take-an active part on the Northern side in-the 
great Civil War. A second teaching engagement wag iy 
the Jackson family, with the adopted son of Andrew Jackson, 
Our author never saw the President, but he has some pleasant 
things to say about him. After this came a return to the 
law, and to politics. This was interrupted fora spell of news. 
paper editing, then the law again, and then soldiering, for 
the Secession troubles had begun. Mr. Brinkerhoff was g 
quartermaster, and found the occupations of that post very 
troublesome, and he expresses his thankfulness that he was 
able to get through them without losing his life or becoming 
bankrupt. After the end of the war—he was present in the 
theatre when Lincoln was assassinated—he received promotion, 
and was ultimately put in charge of the army depdt at Cincin. 
nati. He found this tedious. “The only variety to the dull 
monotony of this period was the efforts of thieves and politicians 
to get some one in my place who would run the department in 
their interest.” ‘Thieves and politicians” is good. We see on 
p. 183 as to the preparations made by the South, that “full 
arrangements had been made with France and England for the 
recognition of the Confederacy as soon as the seizure of 
Washington should indicate a de facto power of sufficient strength 
for such a recognition.” We can believe it of France ; but doubt 
as to England. This is a very readable volume. 


Paulof Tarsus. By Thomas Bird. (Nelson and Sons. 4s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Bird has filled in the outlines which we have of the life 
and work of St. Paul, with details gathered from various sources, 
literary, archeological, &c, And he has done it well. Possibly 
there is a little too much colour in the picture, But it is mani. 
fest that much trouble has been expended on the task, and the 
effect is distinctly good. We do not understand what Mr. Bird 
means when he says that though “ he may not win the approval 
of Biblical students and theologians,” he hopes to interest the 
young. There should be no kind of opposition between the 
approval of the one and the liking of the other. Mr. Bird 
has been a “Biblical student,” and to very good purpose, 
Naturally there are a few corrections which he might profit- 
ably make. In the description of the Isthmian games, 
conflicts between men and wild beasts are mentioned, 
The Greeks abhorred such things, though it is possible that 
they may have occurred exceptionally, as in Nero’s time. 
The attitude of St. Paul to the Greek philosophies can hardly 
have been such as is described. ‘ He was not curious to inquire 
closely [in view of the places where these philosophies were 
taught] what had been said that so interested mankind. It was 
enough that they did not worship God.” But surely he claimed 
that they did worship God. “ Whom ye ignorantly worship,” he 
said to his audience at Mars Hill, philosophers being certainly 
among them, “Him declare I unto you.” It might have been as 
well in relating the Conversion to omit, with the best authorities, 
“it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” St. Paul could 
hardly have seen the hills of Gilead as he journeyed from 
Jerusalem to Cesarea. The high ground of Jerusalem wouid 
hide them, being nearly as much above sea-level as they are. 





The History of the Baronetage. By Francis W. Pixley. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Pixley has, we suppose, found 
®& new subject, and has various things to tell his readers which 
will probably be new to most of them. How many, for instance, 
will know that there are five classes or creations of Baronets; 
how many will be learned enough to name the five on the spur 
of the moment ? King James I. founded the Order—there had 
been certain anticipations of it before—as a kind of tontine. 
There were to be two hundred creations and no renewals, so that 
in course of time the survivors would have increase of dignity. 
But the promise was not kept. The price seems to have been £1 
adiem (8d. for 30 foote”) for three years, the special object 
being to keep an army in Ireland. But the purchase was not 
for every one,—the Baronet must have had a grandfather 
on the father’s side who had borne arms and possessed £1,000 
a year in land. The subject never touches on matters of 
real importance. But it is one of the byways of history, and is 
worth exploring. The Baronets seem somewhat sensitive about 
their dignity. ——The History of the Landed Gentry of Great Britam, 
edited by Ashworth P. Burke (Harrison and Sons, 42s.), appears 
ina tenth edition. It continues, we see, to grow, reaching this year 
to 1,777 pages. What with those who have ancestors, and those 
—certainly a more interesting class—who are ancestors, there will 
be always an increasing number of candidates for admission to 
this roll of honour. But “ Burke” is not indiscriminate in its 
admission.——-Official Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. Seventeenth annual issue, 
(C. Griffin andCo. 7s, 6d.) 
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In the series of “ Victoria and Albert Science Handbooks” we 
have Ancient and Modern Ships (Part I.—Wooden Sailing Ships), 
by. George C. V. Holmes (Chapman and Hall, 4s.) The 
yolume covers a sufficiently wide period, for it begins with 
Egyptian ships which probably belonged to the sixth mil- 


lenium B.C., and it carries us down as far as clippers of, this | 


century. The subject is too vast to be crowded together in this 
volume, but as far as it goes the manual is decidedly satisfactory. 


Cricket, by T. C. Collings (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. Gd.), is a volume 
in the “Sports Library,” and seems of a useful character. One 
cortributor (T. Hearne) tells us how to prepare a wicket and look 
after a ground, and another (Mr. C. A. Alcock) how to manage a 
club. Bowling, fast and slow, batting, fielding, have each their 
own expositor. Not the least interesting chapter is “ What 
Cricket Costs.” “There are amateurs who have taken as much 
as £15 for a three days’ match by way of expenses, while the 
accredited professional has not received more than a third of 
that amount.” £5 is indeed not much when the player has to 
defray his hotel bill and his railway fare. But then he has a 
chance of a benefit. 


War Booxs.—There is nothing absolutely new in Mojeking: a 
Diary of the Siege, by Major F. D, Bailie (A. Constable and Co., 
6s.), but it emphasises various matters of importance. There 
is the difficulty of the defence, a large perimeter (between five 
and six miles) to be held by a most inadequate force, the futility 
of the Boer methods—one strange habit of theirs was to leave off 
firing as soon as they got the correct range—their disregard of 
the accepted conventions of warfare—firing on carriers of the 
wounded, on places protected by their character, as the Convent 
and the women’s laager—and their great unwillingness to come 
to close quarters. We hear much of Boer courage—and it is easy 
to see why—but it is a simple fact that they could have rushed 
the place at any time. A British force of half the strength, for 
the Boers must have numbered at one time nearly ten thousand 
men, would certainly not have been kept out of Mafeking 
for a fortnight. The book is a very readable piece of 
writing, and gives as vivid an idea of the realities of war 
as any that we have seen for some time.-—-The South African 
Vigilance Committee publish under the title of “ Vigilance 
Tracts” various brochures which have to do with the war at the 





Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Quiver, the Magazine of Art, the Expositor, 
the Munsey, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Public. School Magazine, the Architectural Review, the Bookman, 
Nature Notes, the Month, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday Strand, the Navy and Army Illustrated, 
the Girl’s Own ing. the School World, the North American Review, 
the Boy's Ou @ Paper, the Harmsworth Magazine, the Argosy, 
L ippincott’s Menke , the Laternational Journal of LEthies, Mothers 
t Council, the Economie Journal, the United Service Magazine, 
the Lady’s Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Practitioner. 
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Cape. We have before us The Transvaal Question from a Swiss 
Point of View, by Edouard Naville ; and The Voice of the Churches 
in Sunport of the Imperial Policy. The Anglican, the Wesleyan, 
the Presbyterian, the Congregational, and the Baptist Churches 
join together in pronouncing a decided opinion in favour of | 
British supremacy, and annexation of the two Republics as a 
necessary step towards that end. Of course it is possible that | 
they may be wrong, but the probabilities are very much the other 
way.——The Ladysmith Treasury, edited by J. Eveleigh Nash 
(Sands and Co., 6s.), has nothing to do with Ladysmith or the 
war, except that the profits of the book are to go to the relief of 
distress in the town. It contains sixteen short stories and 
sketches. Among the authors we see the names of Ian Maclaren, 
W. FE. Norris, Morley Roberts, and F. Frankfort Moore. We | 
recommend the book to our readers, and can do so without scruple, 
not only because the object is patriotic, but because there is good 
literary work in it.——The Siege of Mafeking: a Patriotic Poem, 
by Gilbert Highton (Bemrose and Sons, 1s.), is the outcome of an 
enthusiastic spirit of patriotism. 
New Epirions.—The Mutiny on Board H.M.S. ‘ Bounty.’ Narra- 
tive and Charts by Lieutenant William Bligh. (Bankside Press. 
8s. 6d.)—The story of the ‘ Bounty’ is familiar enough, but it is 
interesting to read it in Bligh’sown words. He is not apparently | 
conscious of any shortcomings in himself. His subsequent | 
career, however, showed an element of the impracticable in the 
inan.—— Dombey and Son and Barnaby Rudge, by Charles Dickens 
(T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. per vol. net), are the sixth and seventh 
volumes of the “‘ Works of Charles Dickens,” in the “ New Century 
Library.”” They are certainly marvels of printing. The one con- 
tains 932 pp. and the other 668 pp., and the type is remarkably | 
clear and legible, but we are constrained to say that the India 
paper is too thin; the printing on the other page is visible. | 
| 
| 





Whether this undoubted drawback is to be set against the 
wonderful compactness of the volumes we must leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader. The Alabaster Box. By Sir Walter Besant. 
(T. Burleigh. 2s. Gd.) 











| 
MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the | 
following for July :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. | 
Nicholas, the Humanitarian, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Home Counties Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, | 
the English TZllustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
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her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours Jater uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.” —-Society. 
___BORMING AT THE PALACE.- t is pleasing to be able to record that, 
hanks to a good night ; ae esty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in ihe 
le, March 10th, 1900. 


morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily ¢ 


Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
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Furniture, intending purchasers to see that althou 

| Carpets, the quality, the artistic merit, and the 
——— finish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
Fabrics, are excepll ional, their prices are lower 


| oe than those at whuh goods of equivalent 
Fine Arts. seeds of 68 


value are anywhere else procurable, 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.-W. 
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(J. Clarke) 6/0 

Barr (Robert); The Strong Arm, CF SV0 .........00.cesecsessccoes Methuen) 6/0 

Bayley (A. E.) and Bri scoe(W .), Chronicles of a Country Cricket yar Peer 2/6 

Bligh (Wm.), The Mutiny on Board H.M.S. ‘ Bounty,’ 12mo........ (Simpkin) 3,6 


Bury (J. B.), A History of basin ece to the Death of Alexander the Great, 
(Macmillan) &6 
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Cooke (M. P.), His L MLE! ONGWN CTSEO sosecsieccsescn cece aces ened (Downey) 3/6 
MWAtt tA. J,), First Stage Botany. C6 EVO... oo 00 cccsessecccesesecscees (Clive) 2,0 
Gould (S. Baring), A Book of Dartmoor. cr Sv¥O .........000--+5- (Methuen) 60 
Gruner (A.), Power Loom Weaving and Yarn Numb ering (Scott& Greenwood) 7/6 


Hurst (G. H.), Colour: a Handbook of the Theory of Colour, svo 
(Seott & Greenwood) 7, 


Kastner (L. E.) and Atkins eh G.), A Short History of French Literat 


a 





o 












BOBO ss.c< sigue pipaeisles aban sinc ; ..- (Black 
Le Breton (John), Mis’cs3 a ‘Ok requeen) 60 | 
Nancarrow (J. H.), Elementary Scie enc Ce hc ae ee gee Aa & Holland) 26 
Onions (O.), The Compleat Bachelor, er 8vo. net AJ. Murray) 2 | 
Schinell (Otto), Text-Book of Zoology, Part J.. Mammals, r. y 8vo (Black) 3/6 
Scidmore (E. R.), China : the Long-Lived Einpire, cr 8vo.. _.. (Macmillan) £6 
Selwyn (J. H.), Biblical Chronology from th e Sacred Scriptures by Revela- 

tion to Man, 12mo,. . ...(Bagster) 3/6 
Seven Gardens and a Palace, by EB. V.B., cr svo ..++.-(Lane) 5,0 
Shorter (Dora S.), Ttie'Father c Jonfessor, cr §vo Ward & Lock) 36 
Standange (H. C.), The Leather Worker's awe s¥o .. (Scott & Greenwoc nl) 7/6 
Von Ver (Dom S.), A Day in the Cloister, cr 8v« ..(Sands) 60 
Warden (Florence), Town Lady and Country Lass, er svo LF. V. White) 6,0 
Wickersham (J. A.), Enoch Wilioughby : a Novel, cr vo . ...(Downey) 6/0 
Winter(J. 8.), The Married Miss Binks, cr vo . rane es (F. V. White) 36 
Yeld (G.), Scrambles inthe Eastern Graians, cr $vo (Cnwin) 76 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 

: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charies Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, sq. 
Right Hon: Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, E3q Hon. Henry. Berkeley Portman 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas:Henty Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Lsq tight Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.31.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





., AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | dan Murray ‘Heathe oat- Aone ry, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq. M.-P. | .o. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C 


FIRE INSURANCES Gran‘ 1 at current t rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 9° 


business. 
Prospectuses, rons Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





S PAID.. — Nearly *i 000,000 

NATIONAL eA S ULATED FUND ee 400, 000 
| The Protits are Divided solely amo: st the ye ures 

| Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 

| a Assur: mice, at minimum cost, with prov for 

0 { ENT oldage. ‘The practical effect of these policies i 

| Na tional Provident Institution is that the Me 
T life is Assured until he reaches the age agre 
TUT ON! = be his reaching that age the whole of t 

$s paid are returned to him, and a conside 


FOR MUTUAL | —_ ia addition, representing a by no means insigni 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 


ree one 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S GELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL ~~ GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


lease notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX io the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the origina! Cellular bears this label. 

















Tustrated Price-List of full range of Cellar acods for men, romen, and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
— and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 








Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS. 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 





—— 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


« Exquisite quality, most modérate in ome inves’ S JOURNAY: 


Collars—Labixs’ 3-fold.... veveeeeces 8/6 peradozen, - 

LINEN GENTS’ 4-fold ...... 440. per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, trom. 5/11 per dozen, ' 

Shirts—Best quality Lon 


COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linge. 


for rei y Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz, 
Samples and Price Lists, also o (to measu 

Handlerchiofs & Linens, post-free. AND SH i RTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz, 





‘WINES OF BAD VINTAGES _ . 


ARE iINJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 


Oniy Good Vintage Wines 
should be bought. 


WKITE FOR complete calendars of vintages, 
based on the universally accepted verdict of Con- 
noisseurs—clearly distinguishing the good from the 
bad and indifferent vintages 

The question of Vintages is one of the utmost 
importance, and goes far beyond the mere matter of 
taste. In the case of bad or doubtful - Vintages, 
either the grapes never ripened thoroughly, or, owing 
to mildew, the Wines are unsound. 


(PRICE LIST FREE), 
To-- 
HATCH, MANSFIELD, and €0,, Ltd, 


The Leading Vintage Wine MERCHANTS, - 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





poe: ASTON HIGH SC HOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress........seeeeee04. Miss 7 TARLETON YOUNG 
Cate of Girton Coliege, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos). 





The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High- dol Curricul lum; 
a'so Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Nee llework, and 





to 6 guineas a Terin. 
Private omnibuses daily from Mosele 
A ROARDING-HOUSE (Lhorne Hill, 
— Sel vote 
Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NE vr Tk RM COMMENC Es SEPTEMBER Isth. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. . 


1 T ndsworth. 
us Road, Edubaston) in connection 





_100 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





THE OWENS COLLE MANCHESTER. 
i ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MAN —— 
Terms, 56 to 50 guineas for the Sessio n (33 weeks 
Apply to the Wai de n, Miss H, . STEPHEN. 





GEITLE 3 YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
ol, Camb. ences. 












Pic K AR D(CI lass. Tri P-), Newnl 





| ICHMOND Sc ‘HOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE 








Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 
Rdue ‘uti mon best modern lines. Gyan asties, Hockey. Cricket 
‘Tennis. -—Head-Mistresses “Miss HUDDL i STONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 








r THREE SCHOL ARSHIPS for GIRLS, tenable for three 
ears, OFFERED for COMPETITION, TUESDAY, July 24th. - Subjec 
: Mathemath sor Natural Science. 2. Classics, History, or Modern Langs 
. Music. Holders of Scholarships to prepare for University or for Examin: auch , 
of the Royal Academy of Musie. ~For particulars, apply by letter to “ F. H., 
A ngton Road, London, N.W. 


ro PARENT S and GUARDIANS.—A_ married. School- 
master who intends wintering in a warm’ climate wishes to FORM & 

a ARTY of FOUR or FIVE BOYS, to whoin he would give all his time; -Adver 
iser is an experienced teacher, speaking French and German. Ad tre 238, s, ROCK 
INGHAM HOUSE, R UGBY. voen'ets ATE 


AW.—A Barrister, Cambridge Honours, desires PUPIL 
for SI i MER VACATION. —Particulars of Messrs. ORELLANA, 44a Old 
Bond Street. 
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-OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
PRO a 2 AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
LaDy WARDEN :~ 
“Miss F. L. LATHAM— Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters o f pro- 
fessiona} men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds 
(i) S$. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) $. Mary’s; Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen 
Terms, £23 a year 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head- Mistress, Miss Welchman 
Terms, £35 a year. 
apty ‘to -HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN; S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 
pons Sais St 


A RW#tIC##K S C H 0O L 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Janior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENT RANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

i: object of this.College is to give a professional training to educated women 

lio intend to teach. In ade lition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
bs es of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge U niversity Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science; lang ruages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in C. ‘ambr idge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Sc holarship s, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation | to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ue HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
OLNEY. 


LONDON, N 
Built for a School 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-O 

Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. ° 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LimitTep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman--Rey. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GLRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACEK, Secretary. 














. 
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OF REMOVAL. 
THE GLEBE aon HUNSTANTON, wry QRFOUE- 
piace YRIL MORGAN-BROWYN, } 
Head-Masters—} Ray. ‘WILFRID RICHMOND, MAY 

ST. EDMUND'S SCHOOL (Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy) 
|} WILlT AFTER THIS TERM be REMOVED to buildings, now being enlarged, on 

H(INDITEAD, in SURREY (700 ft. above the sea), three miles from -Hasiemere 
Station, on the main line from London to Portsmouth. 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 2lst. Two vacancies. Boys 
may be entered for Easter, 1901, when the new buildings will be completed. 

For Prospectus, &c., write to J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, Esq., St. Edmund's 
School, Hunstanton, Norfolk; after August Ist, St. Edmund’s School, Hindhead, 


. 





Surrey. 

Us IVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: 
MEDICAL EDU EDUCATION. 

Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER-. 


GRADUATES. Electrie lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I.. Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&e , application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh: 








\OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. ° 


Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. 4. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED iu JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates. must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July. 10th. Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS, 
value £10 per annum, arealso offered ior adntission in Septeniber.—For particulars 
and conditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex., 
{ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School.. Separate house,. class-rooms, and playing- 
Uelds. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory Schoo] ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


Be: RNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 











M.A.. F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Prelimiyary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 

QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambri 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. | 
Bishop of Southampton. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. —'SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for aa Navy, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. . Many Successes 
gained direct at. Woolwich, Sandhurst, tho Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to ‘£20 in value, will be OF FERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered tn the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Cluss.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
ADLEY™ COLLEGE.— —NAVAL: CLASS. —Applications 


for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. <Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 


Navy. 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
One of £87 (£99 tor the first year), One 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
Scholarships. — 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— 
TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. 
of. £56, Five of £50, Eight of. £50 per annum. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOAKDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Iu connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
Lady Warden. 


| ‘ EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, <c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


WW ErMouTH COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLACE 
JULY 10th and 11th in Weymouth and in London. The distinctions gained. by 











per annum may - awarded ito Boys who do well but fail to obtain 
Por Por particulars, apply to the HE AD- MAST ER or SECRE av ARY. 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET—A First. | 




















grade Endowed School (founded 1519)... Preparation for Universities, ; 
Army, Navy, and Professional Psgiminations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions Recent su ‘cesses in Aviny and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees | 
50 and nas.--D. E BE. NORTON. M A.. Head-Master. L 

,USSELS. 1LS.—V, ery he valthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS | 


RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLE MEN to COMPLETE their | 


BE 

















EDUCATION, Comfortable family French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Pees, LS perann Fermocommenceewith renivanceof Puy ils 
Personal References. Pros} rectus On 1} plc ition.--68 Rue Lauters, Avenue Lou ise, 

eli AF. IEL ‘D PREP AR ATORY SCHOOL, LY TH: AM, 
facing the sea).-—-Situation perfect; every modern comfort ans d 
idual attention. Fhe ‘the orough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
> large Public Schow Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
referepces.—-Principa!l, J. 8s SUATER, M.A., LL.D, F.R.AS. 





NOUTH BE LGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. ‘borough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition and 

Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8 Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. 


















ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS. —SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.-— Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. | 
Head-Mistress, Miss EP. JOUR — Ludy Margaret Hal!, Oxford; House- | 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHIL IPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References: 
Mrs. Benson, Lady — the V the Archdeacon of Manche ster, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Wocds, Miss Wor Isworth, and others. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
‘wik-bractig-alr; A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examimations at tie Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 


on is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 

and tate Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
pose aavaveohe. workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
To wer House, Dorling. 


a “saiceecenpentlnennss rie mac tnnales te 


AMMERING.—Mr. E. ~ GRIERSON’S » SY STEM; 
STAMMELER. 


pew. and original methol by a_ perfectly SELF -CURED 
KR 
Bumber of adults.and boys received, the latter as residents, 


Each pupil.receives pers ynal and individual attention. A li mited 
Hi ghes St references 
~Adéress, Mr. E. GBIERSON, Goldington Road, Bediord. 








Lo paren 


this School in recent years include some 30 Scholarships,-3 Fellowships, numerous 


| University Prizes, high pk 1ces at Woolwich, Sandhurst, and for Naval Cadetships. 





RAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL ror GIRLS, ST. 
| MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 


grounds 


and playing fields. Preparation for entrance to University.—Full 
partic ulars on i app rlicati ation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH— 


PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 











situated on the top of the hill, opening unto the Heath. Large gymnasium, 

carpenter's shop, cric ket He ld, playground, tennis court. A lady for quite young 

boys. Reference perinitted to sir Ch. Gage Brown, M.D., and other doctors ; also 
ts of past aud } wreseul pupils. “AD ply to HEAD-MASTER. 








RCHDEACON W [LSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARKDING-SCHOOL for G IRLS at SKELLFIELD, KIPON. Country 

; large grounds fer cricket, “hoc key, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

Si “large Visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(former! ly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


{REAT MALVERN.—FRANCHE, MALVERN.— 
Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class school tor Girls. Limited nuinber of 
Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
aud Mistresses. Hous se well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


. & Fete hk eH. CO FF 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £80 to £20, offered by Examination 
JULY 10th and ith. —App! y to Rev. THE WARDEN, G lenalmoud, Perth. 
NE TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st 
OVER COLLEGE. —Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Kev. W. C. CO: MVION, M.A., soiwetime House - Master, 

gham, under Edward Thring. 





























Uppin 





HE Rev. B. . HARTNELL, M. A., late Assistant-Master, 
Clifton College, will have VACANCIES in September for TWO DELICATE 

or BACKWARD BOY: S about twelve or thirteen.—Rectory, Littleton-on-Severn, 
Thornbury, R.S.0., 


HRIST CHURCH, OXF OR D, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of geutlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Key. J. H. SWINSTEAD 
Head-Master. 


Glos. 
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R GYAL AGRICULTURAL 

) CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1815. 

For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 


PATRON- 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEB OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon, the FARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KING@SCOTE, K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL 
The Rev. JOHN 5. MCLELLAN, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institmtion,and late F rcllone of Trinity College, 
Cawnbridge. 
r Prospect us of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
ical Instrueiors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

i LAND.- Situater din one of the Finest St ck-raising Districts of the country. 

I close proximity to the Lake District. Training for future Land Agents, 

armers, Colonists. Six I rm Daly y ie kshops. NEX'T TERM BEGIN 
OCTOBER 2nd. y. SMITH HIDL, | 3 -» Principal. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HIL L, HAMPSTE AD, 

N.W.—PREPARATOR Y for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. Re ferences Lo P. neoats of boys passed into Public Schools. 

leading London Physicians, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


Bek (LET C ‘AU DE_ Ce ITE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY R ECK IVES KIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities ior every form of he iy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.--Apply to Miss ¢ U NNICK, Die ppe. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their canta ea 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, ! vainting Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Hig! 
English References. 

ISS MARI AN G RE EN, late Head- “Mistress of the High 

School. Blackburn, ha fTAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 

WAGNER HOUSE SCH COL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 

combine a sound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home. 

Large dete ached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University E xamination and Inspection. 


U AKER SCHOC LS: The STRA AMONG ‘ATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for poh San L GIRL sare NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Den ire sound, long establis ~ d, high-class schools 
in a 2 lovely, healt s from Ww. “SESSIO 


E is. COLLEGE, DEAL Principal, “Mr. J 

STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond). Thorough and careful prepar — = 
commercial life, also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special Class for 
foreign students to learn Lnglisi splendid climate, extensive grounds (nine 
acres), school 1 far m. 











































y district. Prosp C. 

















U PERIOR SCHOOLS F OR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 

in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry ior Teachers, 25 Craven 
St rect, Charing Cross 


EIPZIG, 6 “SIOZARTSTRASSE. —Fraulein BECHLER 
_J RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBEK of GIRLS for the study of languages 
Arrangements made for taking Icssons at the 
German habitually 
Highest 





music, &c. First-rate masters. 

Conservatorium. — Lectures, concerts, excursions, tennis, 

spoken. English home comforts. ‘en years’ experience in England. 

references.—Apply tor prospectus. 

FY ANCE.— PARIS. HOME E DUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. ‘Thorough teaching in French, Music. 

Art, &¢c.— Melles. GOUNTIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel Ange, near the 


Bois de “Boulogne. 


NT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 

J Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. —Head-Mistress, Miss Tl. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern 1 Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis ¢ ourts, 
and Hockey Grot nds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedtord Grammar school : 
the President of dalen College, Oxtord; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G.. 
K.C.s.1.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

K ‘ull Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universitics. Excellent 
jreinises, close to the sea ; large ihctatadtied field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 





FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
















wT. JOHN? 8, W ITHDE ANE E, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 

nearest Sti ation, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
tuation, Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
jern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
s,ll to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Es Is St. John’ St ‘olleg Cambridge. 


ROFESSIONAL TR AININ FOR SECONDARY 
CHERS 
The OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION. 












Profes IT. WITHE Rs, M.A. 
” Miss ¢ i “35-64 
H M: reg B. A 
s 1900- ' ginning early in October. 
ot the Vi ‘fa Unin ersily. 

apply for P rospt stus tothe REGISTRAN 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
—For the DAUGHTERS 07 GUN LIEMEN (Boarders only) ‘Principal, Mrs. 
HAMILTON, Cambridge Historical ‘l'ripos, Class I. First-rate modern education. 
Large staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis. 
swimming, riding, and bicyeling. Large gymnasium. —Prospectus and references 
on application. 


ELLAND 


Princip al: 








H ‘eparatio n for t 
Benslainteinc LIONS, SVUAD Gi Ciass 











HALL COLLEGE, SPALDIN 

Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head- Mistress of se 
of resident mi str visiting teacle 

e¢ garden and playing: Exceptionally health hs 














us Wi a cochded 
‘Terms moderate. 
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E AKLUYT SOCIETY (President. Sir CLEMENTs 
MARKHAM, K.C.B.)—-The third voluine for 1899, viz.. THE VOYAGE oF 

ROBERT DUDLEY TO THE WEST INDIES, 1494-95, Edited by Mr. G. F, 
WARNER, M.A., F.S.A., and the first for 1900, viz. .THE JOURNEY OF WILL TAY 
OF RUBRUCK TO THE EASTERN PARTS OF THE WORLD, 1253-55, Trans. 
lated and Annotated by the Hon. W. W. ROCKHILL, are now being distributed { to 
members through Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 

The annual subscription is one guinea. Particulars may be obtained from 

WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary, 
Clifden House, Earlham Grove, Forest Gate. 


\Y ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
i English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINE NT 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATION ‘AL 
HOME 3 recommended. 11 Regent Street, W. 


3 se ° : ee 
NO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—VACANCY for 

PUPIL in old-established E goers ‘sand Millwright’ 2 Works near London; 
pre mium.—Address, * X. Y. Z.,” 26 Mark L ane, London, F. 


OLIDAY HOME REGISTER, (1900— 
WHERE TO GO. HOW TO GET THERE. WHAT IT WILL cost 
Seaside and Country Furnished Houses; Apartments; Board and Residences 
Paying Guests, os post-free 8d. 
. and J. PATON, 145 Cannon veet.~  :aon. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. wo. & 1S (MB. Lond.) 

The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for 

this EXAMIN ATION _ BEGIN on OCTOBLEK Ist. Candidates entering for 

this course can register as Me lic al Siudents.-—- Full particulars may be obtainedon 
application to the DE AN, Guy’s Hospital, L ondon Brids ge, S.E 


Tice IWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &c—ALL KINDS of 
coP 4 ING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. Authors’ MSs. from 10d. per 1,000 i> Testimonials Irom editor and 
other liters ary persons. (Established 1895.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Groy e, 
Balham, | s.W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and C€ ambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all E nennee at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to th ° Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M. A., 8 Lance aster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


NO INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in “all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS gent gratis with fui 
particulars. schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





SCHOOLS tk 





ae SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chief Office--SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—-The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, 
Artificial Eyes, &¢.,and e very other scription of mechanical support to the poor, 
without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon 
the recommendation of Subscribers. i 

25,967 Appliances given in the  rigg — September 30th, 1899. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; ‘the nuinber of Letters increasing in propor. 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, 





TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
yee) COCKROAC HES.—Only remedy i 


UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by FE. Howarth, 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheffield Workhous 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cooke and 
by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri trom a Surrey Garden.” In tins, Is. 3¢ 3d 
js. 6d., from Mr. HEWLT'T, Chemist, 66 Division street, shetticld. 

JTACATION ,RUELTY TO CATS 
PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge of caretakers are 
EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WANTS ot their DOMESTIC 
CATS, instead of consiguing them to a lingering dexth in empty houses, or to 
inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 




















R.S.P.C.A., 105 aarmge Street, 


LIBRAR BY oe. 


London, $.W. 





| Fees J: AMES'S SQUARE , S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. WHE PRINCE 


| 
: 





or iS. &.G. 
ag” ag ge ag IE STEP HE: oe J8¢ 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.G.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
teading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FirtTg EDITIO¥, 
1888, 2 vols, roval 8vo, price 21s.: to Members, 16s. 
c. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











Ppecesnssy ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. os ee oe 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the frst; 3 Months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 Fox Infants over 6 months 


£37,000,000. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Pn  oemeeeel 


poveR.~Important sale of valuable premises suitable for a Pre- 
paratory Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 


ESSRS. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD have RE- 
| CEIVED INSTRUCTIONS to SELL BY AUCTION at the METRO- 
POLE HOTEL, DOVER, on THURSDAY, July 12th, 1900, at 3 o’eléck p.m. 
the valuable and~;commodious Property, formerly known as the PRIORY 
<CHOOL, in which a first-class Ladies’ School was for many years successfully 
randucted by the Misses Hadden. The front portion, known as Nos. 2 and 3 
Fifingham Crescent, contains twenty bed-rooms, five reception-rooms, two bath- 
rooms, and ample domestic offices. 

The SCHOOL portion in the rear, entirely,laid with wood-block flooring, with 
itch-pine ceilings and dado, and approached by a corridor, comprises the hall, 32 ft. 
Pr ogit., With ante-room, music-rooms, two large clags-rooms, and several small 
ciass or bed rooms, lavatories, &c, POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN AT 
yICHAELMAS. 

the property is held on lease, and full particulars can be had, with orders to 
iew, of Messrs. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and 
Fstate Agents, Market Square, Dover; and 80 Cannon Street, London, E.C.; or of 
Mess). MOWLL and MOWULL, Solicitors, Dover, Ashford, and Canterbury 


£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


view 













—s a oa 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 
illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 

lands, With itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C, PEROWNE 

post-free.-SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


; THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
PIRE— LIFB— ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES, 
INVESTED FUNDS 2 cccscsccces £9,711,112. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
HEAD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and €0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
v or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES? 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 











ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
NOTICE IS WEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, WILL 
BE HELD at. the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, July 25th next, at One o'clock precisely, for the 
following purposes : 

(1) To receive the Directors’ report, declaring a dividend, and the profit and 
loss account and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending June 30th, 1900,and the 
Auditors’ report thereon. 

(2) To transact all such other business as can be transacted at ordinary general 

retings of the Company. A. FE. MANN, secretary. 

June 6th, 1900. 

rhe TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company WILL BE CLOSED, to prepare for 
the dividend, on JULY 2nd NEXT, and WILL BE REOPENED on JULY Sth, 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on June 30th will be entitled 
to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares then standing 
in their respective names. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








The Official Authorised Edition of 
THE LIFE OF 
DWIGHT L.. MOODY. 


By his Son, W. R. MOODY. 
592 pp. Super Royal 8vo, including over 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
with Portraits and Views specially reserved for this 
Volume. 
CLOTH BOARDS, 10s. 6d. ; 


or, in Cloth Bevelled Boards, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 





Some Press Opinions. 

“The story is told so that we see the whole man....The narrative is brightened 
throughout by a great variety of characteristic anecdotes and sayings, most of 
which will be fresh to the general public. ‘This volume is 

a grandly inspiring portrait of a grandly inspiring man.” 
—Christian Endeavour. 
‘*The really interesting and inspiring story 
this volume has to tell....will enable English readers to appreciate the devotion, 
zeal, and ability which marked the whole of his (Mr. Moody's) eareer.”—Record. 
**The book ought to be read 
if only for this, that it shows much of the noble, great, and enduring qualities that 
characterise the American people.”—British Weekly. 
‘*The record of Moody’s untiring activity 

in evangelistic campaigns, of his Northfield Schools and Conferences, of his life an 

home, of his ways of work and many other interesting details, will be found it 

this biography by his son.”—Christian World. 

“ Mr. W. R. Moody has ably discharged the filial duty of giving to the world 

a faithful portrait 
of his father. No one can study it without feeling impressed by the uniqueness of 
the evangélist’s personality and by the striking results he achieved during his life 
of self-sacrifice and devotion.”—-Leeds Mercury. 


Some Personal Testimonies. 
Mr. IRA D. SANKEY says :— ; 

“ This biography will prove very satisfactory to Mr. Moody’s friends. It will be 
an inspiration to the millions who knew of his work and were interested in it.” 
Rev. Dr. CUYLER says : 

“| have just finished reading your truly admirable Life of your glorious father ; 
aud it more than satisfles me. Biography is difficult work, especially when 
the author is embarrassed by either a sad lack, or (as in your case) by an overabun- 
dance of material. Your method of classifying the salient features of sucha 
wonderful career under various heads is very happy and successful. I hope to see 
its circulation run up to a million.” 


London: MORGAN and SCOTT. Office of “ THE CHRISTIAN,” 
12 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; 
AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 





THE MAN WHO KEPT THE WAY TO 
CHINA OPEN. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. 


LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


By DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER. 


“If Stamford Raffles had not fought in the teeth of opposition, not only from 
foreign Powers but from the Home Administration, Lord Salisbury might sleep 
quieter at nights now ; there would be no Chinese question to trouble him.” 

— Spectator, 1898. 

“J found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 

T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the Graphic, 1898. 


With Maps and Illustrations. SIX SHILLINGS net. 


London : HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 





MILLAIS’S 


“ 9 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Tlustra- 
tions. 
“Tts special value at this moment is Lis testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”-—-Daily News. 
1 vol, 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. We offer Morris’s “County Seats,” 6 vols. 250 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cost £9 9s.) BOOKS WANTED; 25s. EACH OFFERED: 
Jesse's “ Richard ILL,” 1862; Jorrocks’s “ Jaunts,” 1843; Jackson's “ Parts,” 1876 ; 
Alice's “ Adventures,” 1866; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Moore's “Alps,” 1864.- 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, Be A oP AN ep psgrg COCOA. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS sgrauted 
by the 





SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
‘EPPS’S COCOA. 


Chancery Lane, London, 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


allowed on DEPOSI''S, repayable on demand. 


| TWO PER CENT. CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE Co. | on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn | 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000, | below £100. 5 
: - The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particu 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. — | neste. pric | EPPS’'S COCOA. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. ¢ WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





28 THE 


SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS | 


NOW READY. 


THOMAS GIRTIN:: his Life and Works. 


An Essay by LAURENCE Bixyos. With 21 Reproductions 4 Autotrpe 

imperial 4to, “cloth, £2 2s. net hic} 

“One of the most import ant of the of illustrated monographs which 
. the art publishers have been giving us in recent years. —Liferature 

* This splen didly illustrated study of the work of Girtin. ’— Academy. 


long series 


Literature. 


“4A GREAT ANGLO-INDIAN.” 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB. Com- 
mandant of the Sind Irregular Herse, and Founder of ohabad. Bs 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, With many Illustrations, demy &ve, 1¢= 





lby a nore gallant soldier or by a more able adiniinis! 
biegraphies T have read for a lons time °—Truth 
— Dati y News 
idence inc luded “ 
uturday Revie 
of Jacob arith i narkable vivid 


“ India was never serve 
,..One of the most interesting 
“ The Sindians still pray at Jacob’s tomb.’ 

“To Upper Sind Jacob was everything —Pr: 


“Mr. Shand reveals t! he striking personality 
ness.’—St. James's Gazet 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATU- 


ETTES. ByC. A. HvuTtoyx. Witha Preface byA.s. MeRRAY, LUD. With 

17 Examples printed in colours, and 36 printed in Monochrome, *s. net 

“ These statuettes show us the humorous, lovable, and human side of the old 
Greek families....Admirable illustrations, printed in colour, help the interest all 


through the volume 


RECOLLECTIONS of JOHANNES 


—Daily Ne 





BRAHMS. By Dr. J. V. WipMAN~ and Professor Dikrerei. Transtated 
from the German by Dora E.Hecut. With-2 Portraits, cloth, ¢ 
English lovers of music will, we are sure, accord a hearty welecme to * Rs 
collections of Johannes Brahms The voiume, in truth, is « one * which every culti- 
vated musical amateur wiil desire to add to his library 
JUST PUBLISHED 
OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its De- 


velopment during the Last Half-Century. By FARDLEY WILMOT, 
R.N. With many Illustrations, 5s , 
“ An excellent work, w Il got up, and copiously illustrated.” — Globe 
“A com ba, actand singularly complete monograph on the one navy which particu 
larly co rns us.” —Birmingham Post. 


Captain s. 











DR. MOULE’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE SECRET of the PRESENCE, 


and other Sermons. By the Rev. H.C. G. MouLe, D.D., Norrisian Professor 

of Divinity in the University ot Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

Professor Moule’s sermons have a more than common unity of purpose. They 
all, more or less closely and fully, illustrate and .exemplify one subject, the com 
od. The experience itself lhe describes in words which 
estrained, and he shows how it was realised in some 
‘nal life Spectator 





SEELEY | & ©O., Limited. 38 Great Russell 


London : 


Street. 


ina se 





[Tuly:7 7, 1900, 
[THE HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, ' 1900. 


Parts 1 to Vow Ready. Price Is. 64. each, 
Fach containing a Full-page Rembrandt~- Photograyure 
Frontispiece, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


1900. 


of «Tae ArT JOURNAL,” 


Special Extra Numbers 
FULT, OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE 
BUILDINGS, PICTURES, and EXHIBITS. 
' PRINTED ON A SPECIALLY-MADE ART PAPER. 
Complete in Twelre Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. each, 
Par! Now Ready. contains amongst others an article’o, 
MODERN BRITISH PICTURES at the’ Paris 
Exhibition With 20 Reproductions, including Full-page 
Mlustration of a hitherto unpublished work by Sir J, Ff, 
MiniLats. and a Full-page Rembrandt Photogravure of THE 
CLOISTFR OR THE WORLD. after ARTHUR HACKER. 
A R.A. 
The July Number of “Tur ArT JOURNAT contains a Full: pags 


THE PIANO,’ after 


cNEILL WHISTLER, 


Photogravure Frontispiece of * 


J. 


Together with Numerous -Illustrated Articles. 
_ Now Ready, price 1s. 6d. 
ON SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. - 


H. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


MAFEKING 


A DIARY OF THE SIEGE. 
By Major F. D. BAILLIE. 


Fully Illustrated, 6s 


MAFEKING. 


“ An excellent record of that gallant Daily « 
A minute and vivid account of the We 


THE ASCENT OF 
MOUNT ST. ELIAS 


(ALASKA). 
By the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 





stand 


le defer Aer 


Garette. 











Narrated by Dr. FILIPPI gor r of the Exper jition. With 2 Maps, 34 Full 
Plate Photograyyres, and 120 Illustrations in the Text, and Panoramic Views. 
Sis. 6d. bet. 

“4 worthy record of a journey « rarried out with remarkable success, which 
was hardly earned and well deserve 
Mr. Ep ARD WHYMPER, in the Dai \y Chronicle. 


CHINA, COREA, JAPAN: 
Problems of the Far East. 

By the Right Hon. Lord CURZON, 

: With Illustrations an d Maps, Te 


Viceroy of India. 


>. 6d. 


Popular Fiction. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. H.C. Macluwarse. 6s. 
DINKINBAR. H.C. MacIiwatyxe. és. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


FIONA MACLEOD. és. 
THE OLD DOMINION. Many Jouxstox 


JOHNSTON, 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


JANICE MEREDITH. Pacz Leiccsten Docs 6. 
THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 
DRAC 


LA. Bram STOKER. 65. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 





6s. 


bs. 
JOHN SOANE. 6s. 





WESTMINSTER. 





" EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


PARIS. 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “Danton,” &c. ~ 
With Maps and Pbhotogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown &vo, 7s. 64. 











“ There is aeharm about hi: torical retrospectoand this attraction is 
in Mr. Hilaire Belloe’s * Pa ‘ts, ana The pieturcs are fascinating, Jor v 
mrites u qrapitte pen dai a stroiy sens eof the picturesque, 
LEEDS MEN 
& Ane who wishes to consider the history of the city, to be informed with Ir 
of culinre have it qrew Jrom @ mere roup of savage huts....into that bovitch 
waar ) nor attracts so many of. the evowned aud unerowned | 3 of 
huro} D tto read Mr. s rcadable and iell-siudied volume. 
SCOTSMAN 
This is ¢ Truime whit crery intending of historical and Fm) 
cal te wondd do ove 46 read, mark, end inwardly digest before starts 
r s (iT ASGON HERALD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

- JULY, 1900. 

on nal a Conservative M.P. 


ErisOpes OF 
A BUAKI DIssoLUTION. 





Pith CONFPIRACY AGAINST THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By F.C. Conybeare 
DANTE’S REALIS 01 ag re or TUR IDEAL. By Alfred. Austin. - 
RiGHrs OF THE WEAK. By H. Maliock. 

PH He mush or Usxa. By Mi iona-Macleod. 


PARLOUS CONDITION OR CRICKET. By Wr race G. Hutchinson. 

AMERICAN APFATIS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A PLEA FOR MILirarny HIstony. “By C. Oman (Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford). 


4 Trip FROM UGANDA TO KHARTOUM (with a Map). By 
Gage (7th Dragoon Guards). 

Tne swiss ARMY~I?ts LESsoNs FoR 

SOME FINAL IMPRESSIONS OF TUE 
Arthur Galton. 

GREATER BRITAIN, 


SPECIAL 


Be ER War (with 


Captain M. F. 


G. Coulton. 
Ic CnURCa. 


ENGLAND. By C. 
ROMAN CAtHOL 


By 


SUPPLEMENT: 


a Map). By H.W. Wits 


STORY OF THE (Author of “iron- 
clads in Actio 
Price 28, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








BOOKS WANTED. —£5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets.” 











a3 Vou Pic kering >  Baulminton Hunting,” large -paper, 1835: “Alpi 
Jourpal, p * Alken National Sports 24, 18235 or 1825; Thackeray s 
anity Fi edition in 20 parts: “The Snob and -Gownsnian?” 1839-30. 
Ren rt any rare be vp raré and out-of-print oks supplied. “Cash or exchauges 
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MR. GROCKETT'S NEW NOVEL. 


Atall Booksellers’ and Libraries, with a Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” “The Black Douglas,’ &c 
“The volume is essentially one of the open air, and will g sive delightful hours to 
multitude »s of holiday-makers in this summer season.” — Christian We yrld 
« Mr. Crockett carries us along from exciting incident to thrilling episode, and 
ves us scarce time to breathe.... With the story itself we are quite satis fled 
8 De ily Chre 
Plenty of adventure, an abundance ¢ resign n, and an occasional lighting up 
of the page es with love-making.’’—Sf¢. Jame 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


A Legend of the Yukon Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 

Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s 

Mr. Phillipps-Wolley is a poet as well as asportsman ; heh as a keen sense 
pict uresque and the sinister, a happy koack of tr: anslating his impressic¢ 

cible and suggestive language and a most artis tic touch in the portraiture ¢ 
villains whether of the pale or red skinned variety : 

‘The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of pic tures of one of the weird parts of 
the world. In power,in simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is worthy of the 
theme. My Baronite, brought up on Fenimore Cooper, rue fully “admits what a 
stagey creature he was compared with live initial Wolley."—L’uneh 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By Francis H. Harpy, Author of “ The Mills of God.” Crown 8vo, 6 

The book is good reading throughout. Some of the characters are exception 
aliy life-like ; while the scenes in Wall Street are full enough of palpitating 
excitement to satisfy anybody.”—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

To create a character like‘ Old Tom Brown’ with such constant sparkle of 
language_and inc ident isa real achievement.”—Out!ox 


Popular Six-Shilling Novels. 


By STANLEY J. \THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontis 
WEYMAN. piece. Fiftis Edition. 


(RODEN’ S CORNER. Third Edition. 
ay IN KEDAR’STENTS. Eighth Edition 
HENRY SETON | THE GREY LADY. New Edition. 
MERRIMAN. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
‘THE SOWERS. Twentieth Edition. 
(THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations 


5 UNCLE BERNAC. | With 12 Full- 
y page Illustrations. sec sition. 
CONAN |} RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full- 


page Illustrations. 
BOYLE. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY. 


Ldition. 


Twentieth 





o: War and Sport. 


£0, 6s. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 


By Mrs. (HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth | 
ye gg (SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth | 
With § 


[THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 
page Illustrations. CrownSvo. Third Editi 

ByS. R. THE RED AXLE. With § Fully 
CROCKETT, =| _isstrations 
|CLEG KELLY, 


Thirty-fourth Th 


By HORACE G. (LITTLE LAD 
HUTCHINSON. ‘ee EADY. MARY 


SMITH, ELDER, 


and HER | 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


_tond lon : 
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THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales | | - 


| 
| 
=| 


* mar ae eens 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM | 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the | 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Le 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Mary Thousand Surpius Copies of Books always oa SALE (Second- 
band). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN pert BINDINGS 


UITAL rok 
BIRTHDAY AN D WE ‘DDI: VG PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW ‘OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
’ . And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


is Free on Application. 
y 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


9, cilt top, 6: 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 


PALL MALU GAZETTE£.—* Will be read with keen and unusual pleasure.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— A pretty story, graphically told.” 











THE BORDER EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 250 Original Illustrations from Drawings 15 
by eminent Artists. In 24 vols. Crow 3s. 6d. each. 
Also in Special Cloth Binding, flat backs, gilt tops, supplied in sets only, £4 4s 
TIMES.—* The ‘ Border Editior.’ bids fair to become the classical edition of the 
great Scottish classic.” 


r executed 















BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, &s. 6d 


A HISTORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A.; Hon ALD, Dera, &c. 


BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 


In 2 vols. ®vo, 21s. net 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master 
YACATING WORLD.— To the yachtsman anxious to study for a master’s 


certificate the book should prove simply invaluable.” 








VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


|A NEW HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester, 
and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES (1372-1486). 


By W. W. CAPES, Rector of Bramshott, and Honorary Canon of Winchester. 
Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


‘THE LIFE OF 
MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarott! Family at Florence. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
With Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 
In 2 vols. Extra Crown $Svo, gilt tops, 12s. net. 
TIMES.— It is not, perl ,too much to say that this biography supersedes, for 
an ny work it 1 the > English ! savcitoaiall 


NOW READY. 





FIFTH EDITION 








Arab oe See ‘THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Translated by J. A. SYMONDS. 





With Mezzotint Portrait ar 1d 16 Illustrations of Cellini’s Works. 
Extra Crown & gilt top, 
ATURDAY REVIEW.—“ None can surpas lorentine goldsmith and 
| sculpt yin the dramatic vigour of his narrative, unblushing faithful- 
ness of his confessions....Among the best translations that have ever been male 
; int o Englis : 


NEW "AND CH SAPER RE-ISSUE. 


THE DEWY MORN: a Novel. 


* RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
V. ANITY FAIR.—“ ‘The Dewy Morn’ is written from end to end ina kind of 
; Et which cannot he nit , aud has rarely been equalled for beauty. The 
specis of sky and atmosphere are so vitally 
that produced by a painting.”’ 











true as to produce a s¢ pst 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








FOURTH IMPRESSION, price 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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J. NISBET & CO/’S LIST.) MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ List, 
MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS) MZ#ozal_zpmmion_or_6._W. STEEVBNS' Wonks, 


By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, Warden of Merton Colleg 


Oxford. Demy 8vo, 16s. ‘ TH t f GS Ss E E Ni 











“One of the most interesting volumes of its kind given to the world in recent Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books, 
years.” —Yorl:shire Post. Selected. and Edited by G. 8. STREET. 


With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, and a Photogravure Repro. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS of RICHARD duction of Collier's Portrait. Crown S8vo, 6s. 











WAGNER: an Elucidation. By Professor LAVIGNAC, of the Paris Conserva- * Willcome as a surprise to many who only knew his brilliant despatches in time 
tolre. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. of war....1, for one, Welcome the appearance of this Memorial Edition and of this 
*A useful prac I to the Bayreut “4 P esti Well as a lucid and com- } first iustalment containing some of the scattered writings of a brilliant observer 
plete history and literary and mus miusic dramas. It is the | who was also a sound, healthy thinker.” -Sunday Sun, 
inst satisfactory book ¢ kind we has \ de Poole. “The volume would be worth having if only for Mr. W. E. Henley’s appreciation. 


ic thi inmight be expected of one whose efforts 





* The book has great value.”— 7imes. warniearted but not more eulogi 
} Iv assisted.”—Saturdagy Review 
vil resting and suggestive volt ine. ry few pages in it could we wish 





OURT res > XOW RE . 
FOURTH EDITION IW READY. one fail to bri ing home the loss susti ad by ae m and letters y 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. the uf ia ly taking off of this alert and intrepid ob observer.” —Spectator. 


ee On a ne a ee Ne ‘ ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE ‘PRISON-HOUSE: a Romance, 
Five Good ‘Stories. By JANE JONES. Crown vo, 6s, 


ad lat “ Distinctly out of the ruck, both in plot and in brightness of detail ....The plot 
is manipulated with an ingenuity which enables every point to tell, and there isa 


bright gift of humour displayed throughout, which carries off the story’s gloom.” 

AMERICAN WIVES & ENGLISH HUSBANDS. | !istt ittor annie "Patt Malt Gusee 
“The story is developed with notable strength. The three principal characters 
are well defined, and convincing in their likeness to both the strong and the weak 


6 By ERTRUDE ATHERTON, 

7 sides of human nature.”—Scotsman. 
Se A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. ~ = 
EACH By the SAME AUTHOR. THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ALL SORTS THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 
; ae By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of 
a eee “ The Interpreter’s House,” “ The Supplanter,” “ A Villain of Parts, 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. Crown 8¥0, 6s. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. BLACK WOOD’ S MAGAZINE. 


“ A good romance, full of illusion and with fine effects.” No. 1.017. JTLY, 1300. 2s. 6D. 
Daily Chroricce. THE Morocco Scane. By we r BG. Harris.Otrn OFFicens.—A VILUAGE 
IN THE VAI WOR. By Mrs. FP. Hamerton.--G. W. STEEVENS.-— PRIMITIVE 
S; IN THE — = WATERLOO. SOCLALIGTE. By Eawaed A. Besiecae Vee Mcate a0 aan ae 
lg I DREN OF THE TOtsk of Nadan: I.—LORD JIM: A SKETCH. By Joseph 
0. V. CAINE, IncGs Wifhovd Merxop: The Paris Uxhibition—Handicraft and 
shibition an for Political Acrimony schemes of iGen 




























. - ’ e ot ; h 
‘ace with Na eon’? we of t] ] + - * a 
FACH seas Wi li fn = d Mr. 0. V. Caine has ma big t Mercier—The I’ arisian L UNTIL THE Day Dawy. By Ada Bartrick 
nricid ae ee * : a with *In the Year ¢ W: Baker... SOM EVENTS AS MISTICE By Linesman THE WAR OPERA 
prid pia nis yeal sic Pal M cau TIONS INSOULTH AFRICA? & he Vaal - Johannesburg -In Preteria—Mounter 
Engineers— The Boers us Cavalry--Memories of the Veldt.-- DISTRACTED CHINA, 
J. NISBET and CO., Limited. 21 Berners Street, London. WILLIAM BLA‘ KWOOD and SON S, Edinburgh and London. 





FOUNDED 1829. =. 6d Price 2s, 64, 
THE JULY ISSUE OF THE 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, pe REVIEW 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLI 








2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. | ‘a . 
|} THD SCRAMBLE FOR CHixa. By Demetrius ¢, 
PATRONS—'l ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. | Boulger. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vic k-PRESIDEST--The LORD HARRIS. | THE CRs I CHINA. Dy Arthur Sew 
Ts rEES-—-The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; sir PAGEL BOWMAN, Bart. ; _—* D Russta. By Augustine Birrell, @.C, 
G. T. BIDDULPH, Esq. MUNICIPAL TRADING. By Lord Ay ri 
CHAIRMAN—-The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DEerUury-CHAIRMAN— Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. | THE HAUNTED CRIMEA. By Menie Murie 
jan—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETANY—G. II. HODGSON, Esq, MLA. Norman. 
\ \ FP. B: PESTS, Sete eee TRE SoclaL AND Economic Bevon TION IN 
| SOUTHERN STATES. By Philip Alexander B 


i PETER ILYITCH TSHATKOVSKI. By A. E. Keeton 
The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely i in the) axuxs RIT NCHAPTERIN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


interests of By A. Maurice Low. 
A REFORMED COLLEGE OF ARMS. By A. W. 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. | ran Sereks oF Lonpon Raruwars. By G. F. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. Annual Income, £407,182. | ueaniturtie a cies eciaca al 
: H. J. Spenser, re 
The security afforded by the Society is Absolute. RUSKIN, MAN AND PRovwer. By R. Warwick Bond. 


fee ee eee aentavienes Gil ae terial Music HALLS. By Andrew Wilson. 
The Bonuscs a on it Cy ceding is eh scale. : THE WAR AND MODERN TACTICS. (With Map of the 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged : and | Battle of Colense.) By J. Birde, late Lieutenant, 
7h ‘ <4: ¢ 1] Ist Prussian Infantry. 
Che Conditions of Assurance are most favourable. | vhieeeaupe te 
| Obtainable of all Bookseliers, or of 
” 7 math on aN yp , ee THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Limited, 
, ea: \p ENDOWMENT > RANCES GRA? A s0W ,EMIUMS, W LuIGH! } nies Ae + 3 
ITE AND ENDON PT ArsURANCI : : ee D AT LOW PREMI aoe eae | Columbus House, 43 & 434 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
ARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
A pare Soliton, HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. — 
, JULY NUMBER NOW READY.  Numereu 
D> | N N E F oO R D : S ee eee Hlustration: Is. 6d. ne CONTENTS : Linco: 
r For Heartburn and Headache. Inn Gate House ; Quarterly Notes : The Real V 
of Bray: Riehard Tottell and his Connection ¥ 
am shire : Westbourne Green: Quart 
Archery in Middlesex; Chureh 
. 1650; East Kent Parish Histor 


MAGNESIA. Eafest Aperient for delicats | 
| Michael Bassishaw : Littlebu 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
ox Charities: No. 17 Fleet ores 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. | Mill: Church Plate in the Di 
: ——— Londen: Notes and Queries; K Reviews 
“pret lia F. E, Kops ON wate. 20 GI 


FISHER’S ee 
GLADSTONE BAG. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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Messks. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 





Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR: 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. ARTHUR HAMILTON 
BaYNES, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Mlustrated with Sketches by 
the Author and Photographs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and 
others. 
“The book is well worth reading. The author was at the front, and saw many 
things from a point of view somewhat different from that either of the soldier o1 
of the war correspondent, and what he writes is in the besi taste, simple, un- 
affected, aud graphic, without the least attempt at fine writing. We heartily com- 
mend it t to our readers. ”—Spectator, 


Large post Svo, with 41 Illustrations, 5s, net. 


VELASQUEZ. 

By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 

“Stevenson’s‘ Velasquez’ is nonew book ; it has had some years of life, and if goo 
work count for ought in time and achievement. as I believe it does, it must certainly 
endure while painters paint, and men delight or are interested in their work. 
I know but one book to place beside it in English and that is the author's * Rubens’ 
_. the sole pieces of ‘art criticism,’ in the right sense of the phrase, that we have 
oS eyenson isdead but now. But what is called art criticism can scarce ever 
pe the same it was when he begun his work of suggestion, edification, inspiration.” 
Mr. W. E. HENLEY, in the J’a/t Mall Magazine, July, 1900. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
In specially designed cloth cover, copiously Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


1 . 

RUGBY. By H.C. Brapsy, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School, With 44 Illustrations, chiefly from 
Photographs. 

“Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the history of the school in an 
abstract that could scarcely be better, and his account of the school buildings and 
ground ds, which is very well illustrated, is excellent.”—St. James's Gazette. 

‘If successive foundations are dealt with in the delightful and masterly manner 
that characterises Mr. Bradby’s share in the undertaking, the success of the issue 
isassured.”"—Pall Mail Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. ByA.H.Top,M.A, 


late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant- Mas ter “a 
Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs 
by L. Marshall, Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. 
Of his nine ch: apters eight are devoted to the new Charterhouse, and six of 
hese to the plain facts concerning school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present 
day. He tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, the prizes and 
scholarships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop,and the Charterhouse mission, and he 
coas into the question of expenses with wonderful completeness : so much so that 
he bas been at the pains not only to give samples of bills, highest and lowest, 
but also to make inquiries of various boys how much poc ain ‘mo ney they have 
brought with them from home, or have received during the te Tim 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. net each; leather. 2s. net each. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
RICHARD II. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE, 2 vols. Svo, 15s. 


’ 

TEUFFEL’S HISTORY OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE. Revised and Enlarged by LupwiG SCHWABE. 
Authorised Translation from the Fifth German Edition by 
GEORGE C. W. Warr, M.A., Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Professor of Classical Literature in King’s Collece. 
London. 

This monumental work, which stands beyond ail praise for profound learning 

obriety of judgment.” —Oaford Magazine 

The book is a monument of learning and industry. Indeed, a more richly 

ished storehouse of facts could not be. The ju gents, too, are s und and 

The scholar, in short, will find it simply invaluable.” —s} : 



























PART III. NOW READY, 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATIN- 


ORUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum 
varietate instructorum. edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL PosTGATer, 
Litt.D. 

CONTENTS.--GRATTIUS. Edited by J. P. PosrGate.--MANILIUS. Edited 
by MALVIN Becutrentr..—-PH.EDRUS. Edited by JAMES Gow.--4Z TNA. Edited 
by ROBINSON ELLIS.—PERSIUS. Edited by W. C. SuMMERS.—LUCAN 
Edited by W. E. HEITLAND.—VALERIUS FLACCUS. Edited by J. B. Bur) 





Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. Reapy, B.A 
Army and University Tutor ; formerly Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I, contains rules and directions for 
wcinners. Part If. contains twelve complete Essays, preceded by an analysis 
and sketch of each, “a followed by notes ‘and explanations, Part IIT. contains 
articles for- advanced pupils. An “Appendix contains a list of subjects set for 
Woolwiéh and-Sandhurst. 

‘A manual which will be of the greatest service to candidates for poe examina- 
Genin which essay writing is included as a test.”—Glasgow Herald 





us than scores Of the Chartered ¢ mi pat 1y’s Dlue-t 
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VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW: 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 


Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill 


Bound in leather, with a design in gold from an 
Historic Binding, 21s. net per quarter. 


LETTERS FROM A HOSPITAL SHIP. 
By LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 





Hexoic: POCttyiv<.cnececcvacecevesta<si Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.E, 
Federal Constitutions within 

the BM pHe: ...cccseccscrncooccoves R. B. HALDANE, Q.C., M.P. 
Robert Stewart, Viscount Castle- 

WOMGGEN 5 ccwccnts rc caccnctnccdcensssedas The Marchioness of LONDONDERRY, 
The Logic of Events............... MAURICE HEWLETT. 

ALSO CONTRIBUTIONS BY :— 
HAMILTON AIDE. | MARCcus B. HvIsa. 


Lord BURGHCLERE, 
LIONEL Cust. 

Cyrit DAVENPORT. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 
JULIEN GORDON. The Hon. HAROLD PARSONS. 


EDMUND Goss. | The Countess of WARWICK. 
With Four Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations: 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


Vol. V. NOW READY 
AT ALL LIBR: ARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. _ 


~ BOOKS OF THE SPRING SEASON. 


NEW BOOK BY E. V. B. 


SEVEN GARDENS & A PALACE. 


By E. VY. B. With Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. 
crown 8y0, 5s. net. 


BIRDS OF MY PARISH. By E. H. 


POLLARD. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5g. n 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. 


ECHEROLLES: Side-Lights on the Reign of Terror. Translated from the 
French by M. rH Bat FOUR. Withs3 Photogravur s, demy vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—* The memoirs of Madlle. des Echerolies have the value of a docu- 


nent und more than the cf harm of a novel.” 
a Book for Dogg 


ALL ABOUT DOGS: 


People. by C. H. LANE, Breeder, Exhibitor, Judge. With 85 Full-pax 
Illustrations (including nearly 70 Champions) specially drawn from life t 
R. H. Moore.’ Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait of. the Author, and a 
Cover by Carton Moore Park. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated Prospectus 
osl-free. 
Chante Gentionad, “ A book to ber ad fro m cover Lo cover by allir iteres te lian 
dogs.... Should be oftener found on reading table than on library sheit. 


THIRD EDI TION NOW READY, 6s. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX: 


a Romance. By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “Comedies and Errors” and 
* (rey Roses.” 
Sycaker.-—* The most delightful book 
Saturday Review.—™ hin holly delightful. 
Morning Post. Ey page of it inte ting 
Pall Mall Gazette. ~ Dainty and delic ious 
Daily News.—" A de lightful love story. 


~ SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 3s. 6d. 
“A NEW BOOK OF SNOBS.”—Liferature. 


THE TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. 


By G.$. SYREET, Author of “The Autobiography of a Boy,” and “The Wi- 
and the Wayward.” 
Standard.—* A book to youd, and laugh over. To wit and cleverness Mr. 
Street adds a literary style that has helped to give him his enviable reputation as 
a satirist and humo fe 
Limes ‘A plece of irony th at is full of distine 
JUST PUBLISHED, 6s. 


URSULA: a Romance. By K. Dowuaias 


KING, Author of “ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” &c. 
Outlook ‘At 1 exciting story cleverly ve ritten.” 


| W. H. MALLOCEK. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, M.P. 




















the spring has yet brought.” 








ion and wit.” 


SIDE L 1G HTS ON R HODE SIA. os. 6d. 


THE RHODESIANS: Sketches of 


English Life in South Africa. By SrRacEy CUAMBERS. 
A udemy.—“ The author has done wore to bring European Rhodesia bome to 
ooks and huge volumes could 
a remarki ae fa oh ynistic feat. 
*Palt Mal L Gazette. —* Cleverly written." 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London. W. 
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The EQUITABLE 








Life Assurance Society, 


FOUNDED 1762. 





Extract from the Directors’ Report for the year ending 31st December, 1899. 


A valuation of the liabilities of the Society on December 31st, 1899, made for the first time on the stringent basis of 
the Institute of Actuaries’ H™ (Healihy Males) Mortality Table, with 2) per cent. interest, and a striet revaluation of 
the Assets, showed that the Society possessed a clear surplus of £1,864,481 18s, Out of this sum the Directors have 
placed £30,000 toa Flnetuation Reserve Fund Account, and applied £878,772 to providing Reversionary Bonuses 
of £1,224,975, thus carrying forward £460,709 18s,., or slightly more than one-third of the total surplus, as an 
additional Reserve, in accordance with the long-standing practice of the Society. The bonuses recently allotted range from 
£1 6s, per cent. on a policy one complete year in foree, to 74 Zs, per cent. on a policy 7O complete years in foree. 


The With-Profit Policies in force on. December 31st last numbered 5,064, assuring £5,562,075 18s, 8d., with 
additions still remaining attached of £1,562,222 17s. 3d, The new additi of £1,224,975 raised the total 
additions to £2,787,197 17s, 3d., thus increasing the whole of the origin. .ams assured, on the average, by more 
than 50 per cent. 


The following Table shows the total additions made to Whole-Life Policies effected during the past '7O yeare. 


TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS TO A POLICY FOR cious 





; 
| Years of Sum A¢sured and Bonuees. Bonus added | Sum Assured and Bonuses, 
Assurance. January Ist. 1890, January Ist, 1999, January Ist, 1909.* 
eer ak fos. a yoko 
1830 3,495 0 O 728 0 0 12235 0 © 
1840 3,020 0 O 663 0 0 5683 0 0 
| 
1850 2.625 0 0 598 0 0 23 0 0 | 
| 
1860 2,117 10 0 407 0 9 2,624 10 0 
1870 1.560 0 0 B77 00 1,937 0 0 
1889 1,180 0 6 247-0 0 1f27 0 0 
1899 1.000 Mm A 117 © 0 111 36 0 
* In the event of the Policy becoming a claim priex to Janvary 13!,1903, these amounts will be increased by £13 in nespect of every 


Annual Premium due and paid on or after January Ist, 190? 

The sum divided was equivalent to 51 per cent. of all the premiums received during the decennium, and if allotted as 
a simple Reversionary Bonus in respect of every annual premium paid since the preceding valuation the bonus would have 
been at the rate of £2 18s, per cent. per annum. 

Such a demonstration of strength and rescrve bonus power has hardly ever been equalled; and now that the profits will 
in future be divided every five years, the Society presents every feature which should be sought for in the selection of a Life 
Assurance Company —Strensth, Security, Economy, Liberality, and Large Bonus Prospects. 

H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 


Address : MANSION HOUSE STREET, °:;* MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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